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“Jacob had wanted me a long spell, but father | by me on the step. ‘Sick of your bargain so soon, | 
was so dead set again the Kennipes’s that I’d put | Lisbeth ?’ says he. 
him off always. You see, the Kennipes’s had the “The hurt in his voice troubled me. I knew that | 
name of bein’ shiftless and uncertain, and wa’n’t | before God I’d promised solemn to take him for | 
thought much of in the community. Jacob wasa | my husband and make his interests mine, and I | 
quiet, kind-hearted boy, that nobody knew any wiped away the tears and tried to look cheerful, 
real harm of, and as handsome a fellow as was in | while I said silent in my soul, ‘So help me God, | 
the neighborhood, but there ’twas; he was a Ken- | I'll be a true wife to Jacob!’ 
nipes! That seemed to settle the matter. “We were a hard-working couple, but I bad to | 
‘“‘His folks was dead now, and he kind of lived | go ahéad, so to speak, dear, for he was a depend- 
on by himself, and I pitied him from my heart; | in’ nature, and I couldn’t bear that folks should | 


For the Companion. 


JOHN’S MOTHER. 


“I s’pose if nobody sets here, I might ?” 

The train had stopped at Schenectady, where 
there was an influx of passengers into our already 
well-filled car, and one, an old lady with tear- 
moistened eyes and sad face, stopped beside my 
seat, timidly proffering this request. 

“Certainly,” I answered, helping her stow away 
her bundles, and placing her carpet-bag in the 
rack. By this time the engine had left the 
depot, seeing which, she said, choking back 
a sob,— 

“Oh dear! if we haint out of sight al- 
ready! And I never once looked out of the 
window at little John! He’s my only grand- 
child, John’s boy, and John’s my only livin’ 
child. Perhaps you seen him ?—a light- 
complected little fellow, only four year old, 
in a blue dress. Oh dear!” 

She sat back and cried softly behind her 
handkerchief. 

“You mustn’t mind an old woman’s feelin’ 
bad, dear,” she said, after a few moments. 
‘Perhaps you won’t wonder when I tell you 
that I don’t never expect to come back to 
the old place again. You see, I’m leavin’ 
home fur good. I’m goin’ to Syracuse to 
live with Sister Liddy. We're twins, and 
her husband havin’ just died, she sent for 
me. So I’m goin’ right on to spend my last 
days with her. And, dear, this is my first 
journey. I’ve never travelled before.” 

Dear old lady! it was easily seen she was 
a novice in railroad travel, but her quaint 
remarks were refreshing to hear. As we be- 

same better acquainted, she told me in sim- 
ple words the story of her humble life. 

She went back to her childhood. when she 
and her twin-sister Liddy lived in a red 
farmhouse on a breezy upland. ‘They had 
a hard-working, exacting father and a prim, 
puritanical mother, who taught her twin 
girls to be practical housekeepers. Liddy 
was a beauty, “but I,” said the old lady, 
“was only fair-lookin’; I couldn’t hold a 
candle to Liddy.” 

They had grown up quaintly rustic in 
their secluded home, and when they were 
eighteen came the. romance of Liddy’s life. 
A rich young collegian, worn down by in- 
tense application, came to summer with an 
uncle who was their nearest neighbor, and of 
course he met the twins 

The story was soon told: Liddy’s remark- 
able beauty and rare sweetness of disposition 
captivated the young man, and in three 
months’ space he carried her away with him 
as his bride. But the separation from the 
sister who had been her only and constant 
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companion was a terrible trial to Lisbeth. 
“Her joy made my sorrow,” she said, 


quaintly. 

A year after, the mother died, careful and 
exact to the last, and Lisbeth and her father 
were left alone; and here I will give her 
story in her own unvarnished language. 

‘After mother’s death the house seemed 
sort of grave-like. Father couldn’t stand it 
long so, and after a spell he married the Wid- 
ow Jerolman. She was a smart woman to work, but | so you see, dear, the upshot was, that in less than | look down on him as slack and havin’ no fore- 
she made it uncomfortable for me in a good many | a week after I spilled the hot whey, Jacob and me | handiness. And we prospered in a fair way; the 
ways, till I began to feel that father didn’t need | went to the parsonage, quiet-like, and was mar- 
me any more, and that she didn’t like my com- ried. 
pany ; so in my bad feelin’s I wrote to Liddy, tel- | “We went right to Jacobs house, and father 
lin’ her how matters stood, how unhappy I was, | wouldn’t let me have anything but my clothes. ‘I 
and askin’ advice as to what I’d best do. | shut my door again you tight from this day, Lis- 


young orchard, ditched the fields, fixed the fences 
and paid yearly on the mortgage. 


was always a-tradin’ stock an’ wagons an’ the 


“But how things do hinge in this world, dear! beth,’ says he, ‘and I never want you to cross my | like. He had the notion he was goin’ to better 
Lite’s just one continual chain; one link forges | sillagain. As you’ve made your bed, so you must | himself; but bless you, child! he never over- | 


another. If the widow hadn’t come there, I 
wouldn’t have felt free to leave father; and if we 
hadn’t been makin’ pot-cheese one mornin’, taint 
probable I'd married Jacob Kennipes! 

“The sour milk had bin curdled, and the widow 
was down on the hearth holdin’ the strainer over 
the crock while I ladled the hot curd into't, and 
as luck would have it, I spilt some over an’ scald- 
ed her thumb. With that she was amazin’ angry, | 
threw the strainer down and gave me ugly words. 
They strnck me hard, ’specially when she said ‘I 


lie in it! | reached anybody ; always was taken in himself! 

“So you see, dear, I wa’n't happy and light-| “One trade of his hurt me for a long spell. We 
hearted like some brides. I’d bin married just one | had a beautiful gray mare, Betts, one we'd raised 
week when I got a letter from Liddy. ‘Come to’ from a colt; a real val’able animal, that I set great 
| us, Lizzie,’ she said. ‘Docome! We both want 


store by. But, behold you! one night, when Ja- 
you. You will be happy with us. Come right cob come back from Clinton, where he’d bin to set 
away, dear.’ on a jury, it wa’n’t Betts before the wagon, but a 
“I cried to break my heart over the letter. I | big bay creetur! 
sat in the back door feelin’ tired and discouraged, “My heart came in my mouth. 
—things was so run down, so different from things | tradin’ fit,’ thinks I. 
at father’s, where everything was kept in repair “He stopped before the door. ‘Come out, Lis- 
ought to be ashamed, at my age, to hang onto my | and nothing went to waste. I set lookin’ at it all, beth,’ he called, ‘an’ look at my bargain! I’ve 
old father for support.’ | my heart failin’ me before I'd fairly put my shoul- | traded Betts with Jim Felter. Here’s ten dollars 
“I didn’t answer back a word while I wiped up | der to the wheel; and then Liddy’s lovin’ letter | to boot; you can have it for new things for the 
the whey and finished the strainin’ alone, but when | and heart-writ invite was the last feather to break | children. T’ve a clear bargain. He’s young and 
sound. Betts had a trick of interferin’ once in a 
while.’ 


‘He’s had a 


I went out of the kitchen my mind was made up| me down. So I sot and cried like any baby. | 
“Jacob caine up unknown to me, and sot down , 


to marry Jacob Kennipes. | 


noble - lookin’ 
worked-down. 
of bein’ a cunnin’ old fox, and I couldn’t feel sat- 
isfied that ’twas all right. 


up and in good spirits, he was balky. 





farm kept comin’ up, we set out a flourishin’ | 


‘Jacob had one considerable failin’ though; he | 


“Well, dear, I didn’t like to dampen Jacob's 


good feelin’ in his trade, so I said nothin’; just 
went in and cried by myself in the pantry. 
always so fond of Betts! 


I was 


“T kept an eye on the new horse. He was a 
animal, but dreadful poor and 
I knew Jim Felter had the name 


“Sure enough, it come out when Sime was fed 
Time and 
again he’d stop short in harness, and noth- 
ing could budge him. And when he did 
start, twas with such plunges and rearings 
our lives didn’t seem worth a rush! I had 
no rest till he was gene; and of course, 
knowin’ his trick, we almost gave him away. 

“So far we'd had no sickness to put us 
back, and we prospered slowly, so that my 
greatest trouble was father’s bein’ so unfor- 
givin’. He died without seein’ me, and left 
the widow the farm and everything. We 
had five children when he died, and he'd 
never spoke to one of them! 

“The two oldest was twins,—Liddy and 
Lizzie again,—and the two youngest girls 
was Mary and Marthy. John was the baby, 
and bless you! he was the most trouble- 
some, sickly baby! 

“1 quite despaired of raisin’ him.’ Night 
after night, day after day, I tended him, 
till I was so dazed with tiredness his moans 
sounded like far-away sounds. It did seem 
that a draft of wind would make the life in 
his poor body flicker out. 

“That summer was hard times for every- 
body. There come a terrible spell of drouth, 
the grass died in the medders, the corn 
shrivelled on the stalk, the garden-stuff died. 
Wells went dry, brooks ran low, clouds of 
dust hid the wagons goin’ ‘long the roads, 
an’ the cattle lowed pitiful in the pastures. 

“Prob'ly ‘twas from drinkin’ low, brack- 
ish water that so many in the neighborhood 
was took with a low fever. Mary 
Marthy was took together. Marthy was 
four, Mary five, and two nicer, gentler chil- 
dren never lived! 

“Dear heart, ’tis nat’ral for a tuckered-out 
woman, givin’ way to her feelin’s, to speak 
out sharp sometimes to the children around 
underfoot ; so sometimes I'd said, impatient, 
to them, ‘Do be quiet!) You bother me to 
death! Go away and leave me in peace!’ 

“And the sickness came—and they left 
me in peace—my lambs! Mary went first, 
Marthy followed two hours after, and the 
silence they left behind them was hard to 
bear. 

“The next year things went better, and we 
never again was so hard-pushed to make 
ends meet. That summer Liddy came, 
alone, the first time since she went away, for 
a visit. And she was as beautiful an’ fair as 
ever, and the same Liddy at heart. 

“One day she wanted me to go over to the 
widow’s with her, for old time’s sake. I was 
hardly willin’, first, but Jacob said if Liddy 
was so sot on't, I’d best go, and Liddy says, 
‘Father’s wife has her own punishment in 
her hard, graspin’ nature that makes her 

| not only unjust, but satisfied to be so. Let her en- 
| joy life as she can, but, Lisbeth, let us forgive!’ 
“So we went over. The widow at first was in- 
| clined to be flustrated and uneasy, but by-and-by 
|she became quite sociable to Liddy, though she 
kept stiff to me. 

‘“‘We went into the settin’-room buttery, with its 
smell of sweet cakes and spices, and so down the 
inside stairs into the big, cool cellar, where we 
used to churn, and where the preserve-crocks still 
stood on the stone bench along the wall. 

“Then we went up into the upper hall, where 
.stood the big clothes-presses, and saw the little 
red room with the birds painted on the wall where 
we always slept. The same bureau still stood be- 
tween the two windows, but the widow had put 
a rag-carpet down. 

“Liddy laughed and cried when we came to the 
garret. lt was big and high with a window up in 
the peak, and we’d spent hours playin’ there when 
children, and as we grew bigger, we used to spin 
up there, and the wheels all stood yet in their old 
places. Down stairs in the hall-way was the tall 

' clock with the gilt eagles and the red stand. 

‘We couldn’t feel to stay to tea, though the 
| widow asked us. We took the graveyard on our 


and 


| 
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way home. It was a still day, and the crickets | Jacob had always bin sure of his prosperin’. ‘John | nothing which will so happily occupy the some- 


chirped in the grass. We sat down for a spell by 
the graves and cried together. 


“Liddy asked me then to give her one of the | 


twins; she’d do by her, she said, as if she were 
I laid the matter before Jacob. ‘It’s a 
chance for one of the girls we've no right to re- 
The next morning when 
alone with them I asked which one wanted to go 
home and live with Aunt Liddy. 

“ ‘Let me go! let me go!’ cried Lizzie, all eager ; 
but Liddy, she came and says, softly, ‘I wouldn’t 
leave you, mother, for all the Aunt Liddys in the 
world!” And that was the difference in their na- 


her own. 


fuse,’ said he. I was 


tures. 

“We let Lizzie go with her aunt, for her own 
good, but we missed her sorely. It made holidays 
when her letters come. She had everything heart 
could wish. It made us glad. But poor, patient 
Liddy, clingin’ to me closer than ever now her 
twin was gone! 


“T never knew what brought on her sickness. 


She never had bin what you call a rugged child, | 


but she had fair health. She grew very fast that 
winter, but she got a hackin’ cough IT didn’t like, 
and lost flesh and color, so after a spell I asked 
Jacob to fetch the doctor to see her. But 
was worse than I knew, for he said she had quick 
consumption. 

“Those were dark days when we 
fading away. 
arms like one dazed. 
*twas a shock. 
as she’d bin able, her things, givin’ her few well- 
kept playthings to John, her Bible to father, and 
some things Aunt Liddy had give her and she'd 
bin so proud of, tome, just as if she knew she was 
done with this world and was setting her house in 
order. 

“She died on the turn of the day 
on @ Wednesday afternoon. She'd 
that mornin’ that after dinner Jacob took a load 
of hay to Clinton, an’ L was churnin’ in the kitchen, 
while Betsy De Graff, who'd run over for a spell, 


watched her 


When the last did come, 
She’d bin lookin’ over by spells, 


two o'clock 


bin so bright 


was settin’ by her in the keepin’-room. 
in in great 


Betsy come 
to me haste. ‘There's a change, Lis- 
beth,’ she says. 

“Tremblin’ and prayin’, T run in. 
change. "Twas death! 


“Liddy looked up at me, then she put out her 


I see the 


cold little foot. ‘Stockings,’ she kind of whis- 
pered. 
“<'Tis no use,” whispered Betsy; ‘they can’t 


warm her now.” 

“T went on my knees and put her stockin’s on, 
then T raised her up so as she set with her head 
lyin’ against my arm. But | I 
was duinb. 

“Right 
and she looked out and seen the May blossoms 


had no words. 


across from the bed was the window, 
and the greenness, then she turned her eves to me, 
and there was an awful terror in them. 

“Then LT found ‘Dear child, 
mother’ ll go with you just as faras she can.’ 


voice and said, 


ler 


She drew a couple 


“The drops broke out on her forehead. 
eyes opened wider and calner. 
of long, solt breaths. 

“*Put her down, Lisheth,’ says Betsy; ‘she’s 
gone. 

“Then it did seem as ii heart was broken, 
as if LT could fill heaven and carth with my wailin’s 


an’ bee the Lord to give her back, until my breath 


my 


was spent. She was so dear to me 


are wonderful! I'd 


given birth to five children, and now three of them 


“Dear heart, life’s changes 


matters 
| in’ of being in the way. 


Jacob used to set lookin’ at her thin | 








were taken, and only John was left with us for a 


comfort. He'd quite outgrown all his sickliness, 
and was a big, hearty boy. 

“Odd enough, he didi't to 
Jacob used to say, ‘Lisbeth, that boy's 
e's got what T never had, the 


seem have Jacob's 
nature, 


bound to get along; | 


makin’ and savin’ faculty; there’s no Kennipes in 
him. His trades of knives an’ marbles an’ tops 
wich other boys is wonderful; he always shaves 
But it troubled me hear that. 1 


like an over-reachin’ nature in children. 


‘om! to hever 


“As for Lizzie, she visited us once in a while, | 
always happy, and growin’ a beautiful woman. | 
| 

She was married at Aunt Liddy’s, and came home | 


once with her husband. She had evcrything heart 
could wish, but one year after her wedding she 
died, and her new-born baby was buried with her. 

“And now, there were four graves—and only 
He took the management of things 
ou himself mostly, for Jacob was lame from rheu- 


Jolin was lett. 


matiz. ‘The farm was free and clear now, and the 
boy could have a good start in life. Words can’t 
tell Jacob's pride in him. He says to me when he 
lay a-dyin’, 

‘Lisbeth, to have such a steady, capable son 
is a blessing! Now, my bringin’ up didn’t go far 
to make me forehanded. I'd bin a rollin’ stone, 
Lisbeth, if I hadn’t married you. 
steady, Lisbeth! you've kept me steady !’ 


“Again, one day when he was growing weaker, | 


he ‘I’ve bin talkin’ the matter over with 
John, Lisbeth, and I’ve concluded to leave every- 
thing to him. 
is comin’ to-morrow to set matters right. 
pervide for you, Lisbeth.’ 

“After matters was fixed as John wanted them, 
Jacob seemed content and died peaceful as a child. 

“John and I lived on alone. 


says, 


He'd rather have it so. The squire 
John'll 


He was the only 


You've kept me | 


one lett to care for me now, and some time, I sup- 
posed, hed marry, and then I'd have a daughter 


to cheer my old days, and there would be children 


makin’ the house merry. 


“T had great pride in his capable managin’. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. 


has the real stuff in him,’ he’d bin fond of sayin’. 

“One day when I was putting away some clothes 
of Jacob’s, Jon said I must sell them, but I says, 
‘No, I want to give them away to some worthy, 
needy person some time, only the old brown coat, 
that I'd like to keep while I live.’ 

“Then John was angry and spoke right sharp. 
‘Mother, you know how matters stand. I’m the 
master here, and I know my own plans without 
no interferin’ from anybody !’ 


“Them words was likeacut. I just broke down 


cryin’, and says, ‘My son, have I ever bin a hard | 


woman to get along with ?’ 

‘No, mother,’ says he, gentler, ‘and it’s my 
meaning to give you a home here just as long as 
you’re satisfied to stay.’ 

‘When he married Anne Benton I was glad, 
and I went to the wedding and gave them an in- 
fare, but somehow Anne never seemed to like the 
idea of my being there at all. Dear heart, it 
troubled me so! I didn’t want to manage, or in- 
terfere, or nothin’, all I wanted was to live in peace 
and quietness. I gave everything into her hands. 
It was her house, not mine. 

“Her own mother come to live with her, and it 


did seem after that I had more than ever the feel- | 


They give me the back 
up-stairs room, instead of my old room, off the 
settin’-room, and John put a stove up into it, and 
I seen plainly they expected me to set up there 
mostly; which I did, patchin’ and mendin’, an’ 
doin’ things of that kind, so as not to have to feel 
too beholden for my keep. 

‘*My greatest comfort was my grandchild, little 
John. There’s comfort in a child’s love, and I 
could do for him, even if the rest didn’t need me. 

“He was by me a good part of the time. I con- 
trived jumpin’-jacks for him, and I knitted him 
soft balls, an’ I took himdown to the brook, where 
he fished with a pin and line. 

“T don’t know what he'll do without me this 
summer; but thank the Lord, children’s sorrows 
aint as lasting as grown people’s—only, poor things, 
they haven’t the patience to bear them as we have. 

“T had no idea of ever leavin’ John’s—this has 
all come about so sudden! Two weeks ago I got 
a letter from Liddy, sayin’ her husband was dead. 
The poor man was a great sufferer all his last 
years, and now he was dead, Liddy wanted me to 
come and spend my remainin’ days with her. 

“T give the letter to John; he read it, and give 
it to Anne, who was watchin’ us, curious-like. 

***What shall I do, my son ?’ says I. 

“Well, mother,’ says he, ‘why not go? 

“And, dear heart, after his sayin’ that, I didn’t 
know how to answer why I shouldn’t. 

“And here I am, dear child; but "twas hard for 
Home is home always. Id spent my wed- 
ded lite there; the children were born and died 


me! 


there; every rood of ground I'd toiled and sacri- 
ticed for, and to see it thriving was to see the fruit 
of my labors, and feel in it an honest pride; and 
John was my only livin’ one—and there was the 
child!" 

She cried softly again behind her handkerchief; 
her heart was full. 

“T've talked a considerable, and all about my- 
self,” she said, after a while. ‘I haint opened my 
heart so to any one in years; but if you ever live 
, dear, you will know that with old peo- 
ple it’s mostly lookin’ back, that the only lookin’ 
forward is yonder”—pointing her worn finger to 
the western sky. 


to my 





As we neared Syracuse she grew restless, and as 
the engine thundered into the depot, all color left 
her face. 

“LT haven’t seen Liddy for years,” 
faintly. 

I helped her to the platform, where she stood, 
agitated, confused, unnerved, by the bustle and 
My heart ached for her, forlorn 

anid the multitude. 
Just then a tall, elderly woman clad in deep 
mourning came swiftly forward, her unveiled face 
| lovely in its placid beauty. 

“Lisbeth, sister!" 

“OQ Liddy !” 

I heard the glad exclamations, and as I re-en- 
tered the car my backward glance showed “John’s 
mother” safe in the clasp of sister Liddy's loving 
arms. 


she said, 


strangeness. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

Here is something which will give employment 
to the children on days sometimes dreaded by 
quiet-loving mothers, when the schools are out 
and the house is full of noise and frolics. 
| Get some plaster of Paris and water, and pro- 
| vide some molds; these may be borrowed from 
pudding molds, blanc-mange molds, 
| scalloped cake-tins, and even plain but prettily 
| Shaped bowls, will any and all answer the pur- 
Now set the children to work; let them mix 

the plaster and water, and fill the molds. 

If any of the articles they make are of such size 
and shape that they can be hung on the wail, pro- 
vide some loop of ribbon or of braid, and when 

| the mold is about half-full of plaster lay the end 

of the loop in and then pour more plaster over it. 

When the plaster has hardened the loop will be 


| the kitchen 


pose. 


sustaining the weight of the article. When the 
plain bow! is used, or a deep plate, the article 
| molded will resemble a plaque, and can be deco- 
j rated by pasting some bright pictures or painting 


| some design on it; and, by the way, I know of | er some tea, and make good her bed, and goes off 





| times tedious hours of a child's lite when he seems 
to have exhausted his resources, as the employ- 
ment of a paint-brush and a few tubes of paint. 

It may also be made to conduce to his education 
in the matter of color, and—for I would furnish 
him with a little bottle of oil—he may learn to be 
neat, to use his oil and paints without soiling his 
hands or clothes or dropping any on the carpet. 

It is conceded that it is a mother’s duty to bring 
up her daughter to be a good wife, and so it ought 
to be conceded that her son should have some of 
the training which will prove of inestimable benefit 
as a husband, and one of the most-wished-for vir- 
tues is that of neatness. This we may surely teach 
our boys.—New York Post. 


— ee 
FATE. 
Fate steals along with noiseless tread, 
And meets us oft when least we dread, 
Frowns in the storm with threatening brow, 
Yet in the sunshine strikes the blow. 
COWPER. 
——__- —+o+-___—_ 


For the Companion, 


BRITTA’S STORY. 

A young, bright-looking Birl from Sweden, with 
a small package in her hand, stood before a lady 
curtsying and smiling. 

“The Swede pastor sends you me,” she said. 
“He say he send me more as some other girl, 
‘cause I clean and loovely for works—and— 
and”—— 

“And what else did he say ?” 

“And for ‘cause I such a glad girl. In Bren- 
daburg, my home, where lives Mr. Jansen’s fader, 
the peoples all times calls me ‘Britta the Glad.’” 

‘*Was this all ?” 

“No; he say he sends me, for ‘cause I been 
speaks such loovely English, like I been here sax 
month; I been but only three, and many Swede 
say they think I been borned in ‘Merica, such 
English I has!” 

‘“‘How soon could you come to me, Britta?” 
said the lady, smiling at the girl’s innocence. 

“T is comed now!” cried Britta, holding up the 
little package, and adding, “Here been my work- 
gown, and apron, and slipper, for walk easy and 
soft in lady house.” 

In twenty-four hours Britta was at home in her 
duties as maid-of-all-work in the lady’s house. 
The days wore on, and her smile never faded be- 
fore cinders, or dust, or soap-suds. 

When her first Monday came the clothes-line 
broke, letting the moist clothes down on the san- 
dy bricks; and she was heard to remark to her- 
self, “It been good thing that sand wash out more 
as paint!” 

Company came unexpectedly one day when din- 
ner was over. When she set about getting another 
meal, Britta remarked, with a smile, ‘It been good 
God give us more as is all cat by selves, then 
strange one not go hungry!” 

Such serenity of temper and more than willing 
service led the mistress to remark that the angels 
were not all in heaven! 

Britta, as she went from room to room, saw 
tokens of a little boy’s presence, but no little boy. 
Connecting this fact with the sable garb and the 
sad face of her mistress, she said to her, one day, 
in a tender tone and in a respectful manner, “I 
think you been give some little boy to God ?” 

The lady told her of the loss by death of her 
only son and of his long sickness. 

“Ah! I hope you been glad for that,” said Brit- 
ta, clasping her hands and raising her eyes. 

“Glad!” exclaimed her mistress, in surprise. 
‘“*How could I be glad ?” 

“[ means I hope you been satisfy.” 

“No; not glad or satisfied, Britta. I think per- 
haps you have never had any trouble, or you 
could not talk in that way,” said her mistress. 

The first shadow she had seen there now fell 
over the girl’s face, and clasping her hands on her 
heart, she said, “‘Ah, IL been many troubles. I 
been has one big one on my heart now, but my 
Fader up there help me, and keep me all times 
glad.” 
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found to be securely fastened in, and capable of | 


Craving sympathy from even the lowliest trust- 
| ing heart, the lady drew out this story of Britta’s 
| life. 

‘Near, close to my home, runs my river. My 
dear, looving fader been long years sick with crip- 
ples, that never lets him walk. He makes little 
brooms of small sticks, for beat egg and stir things. 
My moder much sick and not work hard, but knits 
alltime. I cook, and wash, and makes garden. 

“Once every month I goes to big town to sell 
small broom and knit things—mitten, and stock- 
ing and shawl. In summer I walks on road over 
loovely green fields! In winter I skates there on 
my dear river. I sells all, and brings back fish, 
and meal, and little tea and sugar, and white meal 
for my dears. 

“Ah! ah! One day my fader I so looves been 
die when I gets home. My heart say first it go 
break. But I ’members he been say many time, 
‘For what you keep me here, Lord? I wants go 
home up there!’ So I gives him to God, and I 
been glad ever after—so glad God got him safe! 

“Then I must work more hard. I goes to farm- 
er and works in field all day, and when night 
come I go to his house and scrub floors till bed- 

times. Then farmer-wife let me go home, one 
mile, for sleep with my moder, and take care for 
| her. 
| “When four 'clock morning come, I make mod- 
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to farmer, and hoe, and dig, and rake all long day. 
See how my fingers bended—never come right, 
from hard work. 

“In winters, when no work in field, then I spins, 
spins, spins. After I feeds cows and milks, farm- 
er-wife let me take wool home and spins by my 
moder. At night I goes back and feeds cows and 
milks more ‘fore I goes to bed in my little house. 

“Ah!Iso glad when I canstay night with my 
sinali, dear moder and not leaves her "lone; for 
she been more sick since fader go from her, and 
lie much times in bed now.” 

“But, Britta, how could you leave her to come 
to America ?” asked the lady. 

“I "fraid you think me fool if I been tell you all 
things.” 

“No, I want to know how you can always be so 
‘glad,’ with a mother so sick and so poor, far from 
you.” 

The roses mounted to her cheeks as Britta re- 
plied, “I been got a friend all my life; name, 
Knud Knudesen. He so dear and good! He, too, 


j had old moder and grandmoder, and he work, 


work so much for takes care of them! 

“But sometimes they boths die and go home to 
God up high. Then poor Knud been all ‘lone in 
his small house when he comes home from his 
work in field.” 

‘Had he no wife?” asked the lady. 

“He but only twenty-year! But I been promise 
him long time I will been his wife when we been 
rich and can marry. He cannot leave moder and 
grandmoder and live with me in my small house 
when they lives; and now they dead, I will not 
leave my dear moder to live in his small house. 
Oh, so small those two house!” 

“Well, if you had Knud to leave, as well as 
your mother, how could you come to America ?” 
asked her mistress. 

“T tells you, ma’am. My farmer—so kind to 
me—always give me one day in one month for go 
to town and sell my moder’s knit, ed get medi- 
cine and tea and white meal for her. 

“One night, eight months gone, I comes home 
skating on river, so glad that 1 been sing all the 
way from town. 


’ 


I meets mans on river carrying 
dead sheep to town on their backs for sell, and 
they says to me, ‘I hear you sing long way, Britta 
the Glad!’ 

“T think no trouble anywhere for me. I got my 
little moder and Knud; and God got my fader 
dear; and on my head in basket is all good things 
for comfort us and makes dear moder smiles and 
says, ‘Good child!’ 

‘“‘Near my little house my river turns round so 
way,’ she continued, crooking her elbow to show 
its course. “While I sings, 1 turns round my 
river’s elbow; and ah, I sees fire and smoke! 

“I throws ’way baskets and all things, and flies 
like my skates been wings. 

‘My little house blaze! I runs in and wraps 
little moder in blankets, and brings her out in 
arms. I can bring no thing more out. I sits 
down in snow with her in arms, and sees dear lit- 
tle house my fader build with own hands all burn 
up. Blanket and bed, and all my moder weaves, 
burn too. But I so glad, that I says, ‘Burn now! 
I got my little moder safe to my heart!’ 

“Then I fears she gets cold, and I calls and calls 
for some good neighbor come, and take her in his 
house. But Carlsen Petersen and his wife gone 
off, and enken (widow) Marie Wieberger sick in 
bed. 

‘But soon I sees, on my river, Knud Kuudesen, 
coming like he been got wings on his feet, and soon 
comes more good neighbors, but too late time to 
save blanket, bed, or anythings—beds all made of 
our Own gooses, too! 

“All kind friends been poor, like usselves, and 
got small house and much children. So Knud say, 
‘I carry dear moder home in arms,’ to me, ‘and 
takes care her—I so lonesome with no old womans 
to cares for.’ ‘ 

‘He carries her, and I walks on hind, so glad, 
so glad! We been poor ‘fore, but got no things 
now, but only dear moder and ‘selves. Soon 
Knud’s farmer and my farmer comes witle wifes 
and brings us much things, and we all so glad! 

“One day, Knud say to me, ‘I been think I will 
go to ‘Merica and gets rich with these big hands 
for work’—he have such great hands' ‘Then I 
comes back and makes you and our dear moder 
rich too.’ 

“But when he tells his farmer, he say, ‘No; 
you dead moder promise I shall keep you till 
twenty-two year old. You cannot go.’ 

“Then Knud say he very grief; but he will not 
break his dead moder’s word for such a poor price 
as riches only. 

“Then I says, ‘Nobody been promise me to my 
farmer. I will go’Merica and get rich. Enten 
Wieberger will take care of dear little moder till [ 
comes back.’ 

“But Knud say, ‘No womans can take my dear 
moder from me—I will cares for her while you 
been gone; and when we gets more we will come 
to you and all be rich in "Merica. I been got my 
passage-money save in big box. Take that and 
go. Make home for us, Britta the Glad!’ 

“And my moder says, ‘Go, too, and we all be 
glad for such hopes.’ 

“And how much money have you earned ?” 
asked the lady. 

‘Not some at all, ma’am. I been very sick on 
sea. Water comes into my little bed, and I can’t 
litt hands and foots when ship comes in. They 
puts me in carriage, and takes me to hospital. 








Doctor—poor gentleman--taiks not Swedish, so 
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sends for Swede minister; and he be my good 
friend and comes from my home. 

“When I better, he takes me home, and his wife 
makes me dress and apron and hat. Now I comes 
to you, I will work much and send home my 
money for Knud to keep in his big box. When 
the farmer’s two years been out, you will see him 
coming here with my little moder in his strong 
arms. Yon not surprise now that I been always 
so glad?” 


In two years and a half, the kind mistress, who | 


had learned many a Jesson from Britta, saw a gen- 
tle, patient old woman seated in the tidy home, 
which her child had prepared for her, and heard 


from Knud in a perfect torrent of words—not one | 


of which she could understand till the laughing 
girl translated it to her—how he had sold the 
small] house for one hundred dollars, which money 
he had now in gold, in his belt; and how Britta 
had secured him work as a porter before he had 
landed. And holding up his great hands for her 
admiration, he asked,— 
‘*How can I but grow rich with these?” 
And Britta, laughing, said, ‘‘We all so glad!” 
Mrs. J. D. CHAPLIN. 
+2 
TOIL ON, 
Toil on—tis virtue’s lot to toll; 
Sow while the clambering sun inspires, 
Nor reck who gleans the fruitful soil, 
Who basks him in the genial tires. 
White-handed idlers in the field 
May grasp the grain matured and fair; 
To you the after-time will yield 
A harvest still more rare. 


ANON. 
—_~+or+—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


CAPTURING A DESPERADO. 

In the far West, particularly in the far South-west, 
the newly arrived settler often finds that he has strange 
neighbors—not only Indians, but white desperadoes, 
who are more to be feared than even Utes and Apaches. 

Two young friends of mine—good, steady, New- 
England-born young men—were so unfortunate as to 
buy land in the vicinity of an especially ugly member 
of this outlaw fraternity. 

These young men had been brought up to obey the 
law, and the property rights of 
They could be brave enough in the 
defence of any just cause, yet they dreaded and shrank 
from the use of deadly weapons against a fellow-being, 


to respect and 





their neighbors. 


from a keen sense of the sacredness of human life, and 

the criminality involved in such acts. 
Such were Gilbert and Charles Small. 

bred boys, they had, by 


Plain, farm- 

y steady labor and economy, 
saved up a capital of seventeen hundred dollars. With 
this they had emigrated to Colorado and started a small 
stock-farm, fifteen miles from Alamosa, 

By availing themselves of the Homestead Act and 
the Pre-emption Law, they secured a tract of three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, lying upon a creek, 
with a range extending back over the bills, which was 
not likely to be taken by other settlers. 

Ata point a short distance below, where a mining- 
trail passed them, and where they judged there would 
in time be a railroad, they built a frame-house, which 
they opened as a hotel, and in which they also kept a 
stock of groceries. For, like many other enterprising 
young emigrants, they had an ambition to found a town 
and grow up with it. 

Some eight or ten miles from them lived a man named 
Peter Hergit, who professedly worked a mine, but 
whose place reaily was a kind of rendezvous for rene- 
gade “cow-boys,”’ and other desperate characters of 
the Jesse James type. It was intimated that several 
daring train-robberies had here been planned, and also 
that “Clate Walker’? made it one of his stopping- 
places. 

This Walker was a notorious gambler and dead-shot. 
He was supposed to be the leader of a band of train- 
robbers, and was said to have killed not less than ten 
men in various affrays. It was said, tov, that occa- 
sionally, when times became too monotonous because 
of the lack of excitement, he would kill a man “for 
fun,” just to keep his hand in. He had a habit, also, 
of riding through small towns and camps, shooting 
promiscuously at everybody he saw; to keep up the 
terror of his name, a matter he appears to have been 
vain of. 

It will seem well-nigh incredible to people in the 
East, that such a man should be allowed to escape jus- 
tice and to run at large. Such is the ugly fact, how- 
ever, in scores of cases, owing probably to the cireum- 
stance that no officer likes to attempt the arrest of these 
desperadoes, who generally carry two and sometimes 
three heavy revolvers, and are marvellously quick and 
sure of aim. 

As an example of the wonderfully rapid and accurate 
shooting of some of these frontiersmen, the writer re- 
members seeing a “‘cow-boy” at Raton, New Mexico, 
ride his horse at full gallop past a telegraph-pole, to 
which was pinned the round white cover of a paper- 


collar box, and lodge four balls from his Colt’s pistol | 


in this small mark while passing. 

Afterwards he entertained us by throwing into the 
air, one after another, a handful of pig-nuts, and crack- 
ing each as it fell with a single bullet. 
the same thing again, tossing the nuts up rapidly and 
twirling the revolver round his fore-finger after every 
shot. 

Finally, throwing the nuts up more slowly, he re- 
placed his pistol in its sheath at his hip after every 
shot, drawing it for each succeeding nut, and did not 
miss one out of six. 

This shows the accuracy and quickness of aim of 
many of these lawless fellows, and such a marksman 
was Clate Walker; who added to this reputation, 
moreover, the more murderous one of being a “killer,” 
which in the phrase of this section means a desperado 
who will shoot a man upon the least provocation. 

Our two young stockmen had heard of this border 
monster, but their first actual acquaintance with him 
began the week after putting up their sign of “SMALL 
Bros., Hotel and Grocery.” 

Walker chanced to pass one morning, and seeing the 
new sign, reined in his horse, and by way of calling 
the attention of the landlord to his arrival, drew his 
revolver and opened fire on the sign, shooting the first 


Then he did | 


letter S to pieces. Then dismounting, he kicked the 

door open, and walking in, demanded a *cock-tail.”” 
Gilbert, who chanced'to be inside at the time, told 

him civilly that there was no bar connected with the 


house; for true to their home principles, the young 


a greater anomaly in the West than many may at first 
suppose. 


“\ temperance house!’ shouted Walker, and he 
vented his astonishment and disgust in a burst of oaths 
and revilings. ‘*No man shall keep a hotel with noth 
ing to drink in it in these parts!”’ he said. “If you 
| don’t have liquor, and good liquor, too, the next time I 
eall, I won't leave a whole dish or a whole bone here!” 

And as a foretaste of what he would do next time, 
he kicked over the table and smashed three or four 
chairs, by way of leave-taking. 


men had determined to keep a “temperance house”— | 


carelessly turning his paper. 


| Walker. 


With such a customer on their hands, it is little won. | 


der that our two young friends felt very ill at ease. 
Still, they were bold men, and were determined not to 
be bullied into keeping rum; so they went about their 
business as usual. 
| Nothing further was seen of Walker for a fortnight, 
; When he again appeared early one morning while 
Charles was getting breakfast—Gilbert having gone 
out to look after the cattle. The first hint that Charles 
had of his visitor was another volley of shots into their 
sign-board. 


This time Clate had shot the second letter to pieces 
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It was apparently his way of knocking. 
he kicked the door open as before 

Under the circumstances it is not very strange that 
Charles stepped out of a back door at about this time, 
and went behind the corral, from whence he heard 
Walker firing repeatedly, and making a great smash 
ing inside. 

When at length the desperado had taken his depart- 

ure, it was found that he had made a complete wreck 
| of the crockery and furniture; and in the grocery- 
| room he had helped himself to tobacco, and emptied 
| his revolver at the kerosene-barrel, which, tapped in 
half a dozen places, was deluging the floor. 
I shall not undertake to say what the duty of my 
| young friends was,—whether they should have resist- 
ed outrage and defended their property at the risk of 
their lives, or moved away from so dangerous a neigh- 
bor. What they did was to get out of sight whenever 
they saw Walker coming, and let him do his worst. 

It chanced that after a time a second-cousin of my 
| young friends’ came West to see them. His name was 


Immediately 








emy at West Point. Iam not sure, however, but he 
| had just graduated, though that does not matter. 

He dropped in upon the Small brothers quite unex- 
pectedly one afternoon, and it is needless to say that 
| they were glad to see him, and that they passed a very 
| pleasant evening. Nothing was said about Walker, 


| badly they were off in respect to neighbors. 

The desperado happened to come along, however, 
the very next morning. Charles and Gerald were sit- 
ting in the dining-room, when Gilbert, who had seen 
| the gambler coming up the road, suddenly rushed in. 
| Old Clate Walker’s coming!” he exclaimed. “Put 
| out at the back door!” 
| Charles leaped to his feet, but our young West Point- 
| er arose more leisurely. ‘‘Who the dickens is ‘Old 
| Clate Walker’?” he asked. 

‘A regular border terror! A desperado! A ‘killer’ !’’ 
| exclaimed Gilbert. ‘‘He’s likely to shoot any of us at 
| sight! Come on after us!” 

| What! run out of your own house!” said Forney, 
| surprised. ‘Why, what hold has this fellow on you?” 
“No hold whatever, but he’s a dead shot and a double- 
| dyed murderer!” cried Charles. ‘You don’t know 
| him as we do. Come along with us and get out of his 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| way!” 

| n hal I!” exclaimed Forney,—who perhaps felt that 

| his military reputation was at stake. ‘Take your two 

| shot-guns and stand ready in the kitchen. I'll stop 
here and see Mr. Walker!” and he hurriedly took his 
revolver from his overcoat pocket, then stepped to the 

| window behind the desk on the counter. 

| With his customary oath, the gambler and dead-shot 

| kicked open the door and strode in. The young lieu- 


Forney, and he was then a student at the military acad- | 


oe Se ee eee 


tenant sat on the high stool behind the desk, apparent- 
ly reading the newspaper. He did not look up. 

“Hello, you sneak!’ shouted Walker. ‘Where are 
the tender kids what keeps this blasted temperance 
hotel?” 

“I think they've gone out to hide,’’ said Forney, 
“They said there was a 
man-eater, a regular anthropophagus, coming, and 
that they were going to hide some wheres.” 

Walker stared. 


“Well! well!” he ripped out. “If 
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| Brown is. I've just sent Brown for a cent’s worth of 
) Yeast; when he comes back he'll have to put out the 
line and hang out the wash; then I'll send him out 
with the baby, and after that he'll have his sweeping 
and dusting to do. No, you can’t see Brown to-day, 
and it wouldn't make any difference if you could. 1 
attend to business here.” 
The tramp said he guessed he'd mistaken the house, 
j}and Mrs. Brown, as she slammed the door, said she 
reckoned he had. 


you aint the freshest kid I’ve struck in ten years! | 


Right fresh from the East, aren’t ye, young feller?” 
“Yes,” said Forney, moving the paper, ‘I’m from 
the East, and I’m pretty fresh, 1 suppose. I’m a young 
fellow, but I’m a pretty nice one.” 
“Don't you give me any of your lip!” 
“Do you know who | am?” 
“How should I?’ said Forney. 
business. 


thundered 


“It's none of my 
I’m only here on a visit. I don’t care who 
you are.” 

The bully flushed, stung by the careless contempt in 
Forney’s tone. “Suppose,” he muttered, taking a step 
toward the counter, while a murderous gleam crept 
into his eye, ‘‘suppose I were to tickle your Adam’s 
apple with my dirk, what then?” 

“Then I'd shoot you dead for the scoundrelly hound 
you are!” exclaimed the young cadet, suddenly pre- 
cocked revolver full in Walker's 
“Move—stir a hand, and I'll shoot you like a dog!” 


senting his 








DESPERADO. 


“The first man that ever got the ‘drop’ on me!” | 


gasped Walker; “and you a little whipper-snapper 
from the East!” 
“No matter what I am,” said Forney, sternly. 
you move a hand, I'll shoot you! Gilbert! Charlie!” 
The two brothers who, from the kitchen, had heard 


“Tf 


the above dialogue, and were several times on the point | 


of taking to their heels out at the back door, now en 
tered, guns in hand. 

“Cover him, Gilbert,” said Forney. “If he stirs a 
hand, put a load of buck-shot through him! Now, 
Charles, come and take his pistols and his knife.” 

A deep red flush mounted to Walker's face. But he 
knew that the slightest movement on his part would 
send two charges of cold lead through his body. He 
gritted his teeth, but stood motionless. 

They disarmed him, then marched him out of the 


| door and round the house into the cattle corral in the 


| for Gilbert and Charles, having an honest pride in | 
their ranch, were loth to let Lieut. Gerald know how | 


rear of it. 
| 


This corral was built of adobe bricks, the 
wall being from seven to eight feet high and inclosing 
a space about eighty feet square. 

They gave him no chance to get the start, but kept 
him covered with both gun and pistol constantly. 
They gave him a chair to sit on, however, and there he 
sat all day, watching the cadet and Gilbert, and they 
him, while Charles rode post-haste to Alamosa to 
swear out a warrant for his arrest and summon the 
sheriff and his posse to take him. 

The officers, hearing that so dangerous a ruffian was 
really waiting their disposal, were not slow in respond 
ing to Charles Small’s summons, and by three o’clock 
that afternoon the young lieutenant had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the “border terror’ taken into legal cus- 
tody and marched off to jail. 

But as is too often the case in the far West, the pris- 
oner was lynched instead of being fairly tried and con- 
victed of his crimes. He was taken forcibly from jail 
by a masked party from one of the neighboring min- 
ing camps, the third night after being lodged there, 





j}and hanged without any form of trial to the nearest 


tree. 


—+or- 

THE MAN OF THE Hovse.—Vagabonds who under 
take to find out whether the ‘‘man of the house” is in 
or not will get little advantage if a ‘‘strong-minded” 
woman happens to live there. One who tried it at 
“Mrs. Brown’s,” the other day, will probably put upa 


danger-signal there for the benefit of the rest of bis 
| fraternity. 


The tramp ascended the front steps and after taking 
the precaution to read the door plate, rang the bell 
with a free-and-easy confidence born of previous suc 
cess. The door was opened by a woman, as the tramp 


| had anticipated. 


“Ts Mr. Brown in?” he asked. 
The woman took an inventory of his face and cloth. 
ing and replied, ““No, Mr. Brown isn’t in, but Mrs. 


face. | 


~+~> 
or 
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| 
| RUSSIAN OBSERVANCES AND CUSTOMS. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

Of the many strange things to be seen and heard in 
the Russias of the Czar, the most peculiar and the most 
striking are the Easter observances. 

}ered in with half-Pagan 
games and ceremonies, hot merely 
the Lord and Saviour from the 
dead, and His triumph over the grave, but also the 
new upspringing of nature from her lony, death-like 
sleep of winter, 


This fete is ush-~ 
half-Christian 
which celebrate 


and songs, 


resurrection of our 


The first missionaries of Christianity did not scruple 
to engraft the pure and simple religion of Christ on the 
old traditions and Pagan customs of the newly-convert 
ed tribes which inhabited Russia, hence to this day 
these strange practices which usher in the spring re- 
tain almost as firm a hold on the popular mind as in 
early Pagan times. 


Though the Kohandki are chiefly sung at Christmas, 
still the whole period from Christmas to Ascension 
Morn is called “Svyatki,”’ or “Holy Time,” and there 
are songs and games for every day in the week during 
this sacred period which are religiously observed, es- 
pecially by the peasants of Northern Russia. 

The first and most curious of these games is held on 
the eve of the spring festival, which generally falls on 
the first of March, or the New Year or spring day. 
Thus the last day of Fevrale, or February, is set apart 
for a feast called “Gadnaiya,” or “Sacred Guessing.” 

In every communal village in Russia there is one or 
more wise women, known by the name of “Znakhar 
ka,” or the “Wise Crow,’’—from an old superstition 
that evil spirits often appeared in the shape of a black 
crow. 

The Znakharka is generally looked upon as half a 
witch and half a medical practitioner, who, by means 
of herbs and charms, incantations and magic, ean ef- 
fect every possible cure, even to that of raising the 
dead to life again, and it is she who presides at the 
Gadnaiya feast. 

On the last day of February, early in the morning, 
all the youths and maidens dress themselves in their 
holiday attire and repair to the izba, or hut, of the 
Zuakharka, and with songs they entreat her to come 
forth and aid them in their sacred guessing. 

Suddenly a weird and haggard old dame throws open 
her door, and lo! a horse gayly caparisoned with a gilt 
saddle-cloth, flying ribbons, bells and other gorgeous 
trappings, is ready waiting to be led forth by the young 
people. 

The Znakharka then selects the handsomest youth 
out of the crowd to lead the horse. He is blindfolded, 
the bridle of the horse is placed in his hands, the 
witch mounts the animal, while the village youths and 
maidens join hands and forma great circle round the 
horse, his leader and-rider, whirling round and round, 
dancing and singing while keeping time to the male 
and female musicians who follow them. 

Thus they follow the horse and his blindfolded lead 
er across the communal fields and meadows, to the 
skirts of the nearest forest, where the bridle is dropped. 
The leader then stands apart, and is forced to tell 
which forest it is. 
perous sign. 

Meanwhile the horse with the Znakharka on his back 
goes into the forest, the witch counting each step. If 
the horse goes fifty steps without stumbling or halting, 
the wise woman draws certain conclusions from it; 
| first, that the harvest will be plentiful; second, that not 

more than ten graves will be opened to receive the dead 
during the coming year; and lastly, that all those young 
girls who wish to know something of their future bus- 
bands may rest assured that from the firm and steady 
gait of the horse they will become the wives of men as 
sure-footed and steady. 

The wise woman then removes the bandages from 
the young man’s eyes, and ties them round her own; 
this done, she leads the horse back to the village. If 
he never stumbles during this second journey, all will 
happen as predicted. But if he stumbles, some evil 
spirit is lurking in the neighborhood, who must be 
propitiated by an offering of a pig’s head and a bottle 
of strong bodki, or Russian brandy, which must be 
placed in the forest just visited. 

The rest of the day is given up to feasting, singing 
and dancing, by all the villagers, young and old. 

Early next morning, in obedience to the instructions 
of the Znakharka, the young girls go into the streets 
and lanes of their little villages and ask the first young 
man they happen to mect his Christian name. What- 
ever the name is, it will be the name of their future 
husbands. 

Not content with the propitious auguries drawn 
from the footsteps of the horse on the previous day, 
the girls, after they have each found out the Christian 
names of their future husbands, separate and try an- 


If he guesses rightly, it is a pros 


other mode of sacred guessing. 

Each goes alone to the window of some neighbor’s 
house, and placing her ear on the window-sill, listens 
with breathless interest. The first sound, whether sad 
or joyous, which reaches her ear serves to prognosti- 
cate to Her the prospects of her future married life, 
which will be cither sad or joyous according to the 
noises frem within. 

Those of the women who are so unfortunate as to be 
approaching what is held in Russia as a disgraceful 
condition—that of old maid—perform a distinct and 
very curious ceremony at the “Gadnaiya, or Sacred 
Guessing Festival.” 

On that eve, the woman lays a table in an empty 
room in the cottage, covered with a nice, clean home 
spun linen table-cloth, and having prepared a dainty 
meal, she puts it on the table. She sets no knife or 
fork, however, as they are thought to interfere with 
the process of enchantment. 

This must be done at sunset; at which hour the 
Znakharka enters the room, closes the doors and win- 
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dows, and performs round the table and the old 
maid, her arms swinging to and fro, a most fan- 
tastic dance, chanting at the same time a weird 
and prophetic song. 








_THE YOUTH’S CO} MPANION. 





“Oh, fallen, fallen is our ring of gold! 

And disappe: ared in earthy mould; 

Buried deep ‘neath mosses and stones it lies, 
Till the New-Year morning calls it to rise.” 





They then leave the ring in the forest until the 
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The graduate who this year passed out from 

| one of the most prominent of the women’s colleges 
protested that its course of study overtasked their | 

| bodies and overworked their brains. She who ut- 


At regular intervals, the maiden rises and goes | month of March, when a day is set apart to hunt | tered the protest in behalf of her associates had 


to the closed window facing the 
her destined husband in whispers, ‘Come and sup! 


come and sup!” sitting down after each call to lis- | 
' of sun-and-fire worship of the ancient Slavs. 


ten with beating heart. 


east, and calls to} for it, which is an equally joyous and characteris- 


tic festival. 
This curious festival is one of the oldest relics 





RUSSIAN 


At midnight she hears the wind rising, and sits | 


perfectly still, as, if she should move, ery, or be- 
tray the least visible emotion, the spirit would 
vanish, never to return. 

Gradually the apparition assumes the form of a 
Russian well-to-do peasant, and sits down at the 
table opposite to her. ‘Then she asks his name, 
and hearing it, she begs him to partake of some- 
thing. 

Atter this, the apparition takes out of his pocket 
the key their future home, and a gold ring, 
which he hands to the 

The moment she has received these, in obedience 
to the Znakharka, the maid utters these words,— 

“Happy is the wooing that is not long doing.” 


of 
maid. 








The ghostly suitor nods approval, and vanishes | 


as he appeared, in a thin white cloud, 
the key and the gold ring behind. 

The first thing in the morning, before the maid 
has eaten or drank, she carries the key and the | 
ring to the wise woman. 

That night the witch tries the key in the locks | 
all the houses in the neighborhood, and the 
young man of the house whose door it fits is looked 


leaving 


of 





OBSERVANCES AND CUSTOMS. 


The golden ring represents the sun hidden away 
and buried, as it were, by winter storms and clouds 
out of human sight. It is not unlike our game of 
hunt-the-slipper, and our custom of hiding a ring 
at the time of New Year, or at a wedding, may 
be traced to similar ancient rules practised also 
by our Pagan ancestors. 

—~>—___—__——_— 


EVENING, 
A level sea, a film of blue 
Covering the coast-line; 
A sail or two: 
A ship asleep on the offing’s breast, 
A blood-red ba 
Low down in the west, 
AO 


PRECOCIOUS GIRLS. 
Ocean Grove, resort on the Jersey 





a seaside 


' coast, boasts that among its residents is the best 


upon as the betrothed of the maid, no matter what | 


differences there are of age, affection, ete. 

The Znakharka lays the case before his parents, 
enumerating at the same time the good qualities 
and possessions of the woman, and betore the week 
is over the gold is placed by the parish 
priest on the heads of the bride and groom. 

Another ceremony at this season is the one called 
“The Burial of Gold.” This festival is the first to 
usher in the fact that the dark days of winter are 
over, and is generally held on the last day of Jan- 
uary. 


crown of 


A number of boys and girls attire themselves in | 


their holiday robes, and repair to some open spot 
in the forest nearest their village. Here they form 
acirele round the prettiest girl, passing a gold ring 
from hand to hand, while the girl 
tries to detect who has it. Meanwhile 
in chorus: 


“Lo! we bury the vellow gold, 
And silver pure a hundred fold, 
Till the wings of the serpent go round and round, 
Pretty one, guess, and swee tly sing, 

Which of us holds the magie ring 


they 





To which the young girl, suddenly 


round in the circle, replies, singing, 


spinning 


“Gladiv would I have guessed your riddle, 

Had Tehaneed to peep at the youth's brig 
The youth with the wuddy cheeks and the 
Who weaveth at spi ing-time a garment so fair, 
gut lo! he is ! He sleeps Reeth a stone, 


gone: 
Buried deep out of sight, he is gone, he is gone!” 








She then leaps toward each person in the circle 
round her, and tries hard to get hold of the ring, 
singin 

“Oh, give me back the magic fold, 

Mother will beat me with rods of gold, 

For three days, then, with a pearl rod, 

Father will smite me, till, smarting with pain, 
My tears will flow, like quick summer rain, 
Which moistens the sheaves of golden grain.” 

If the girl succeeds in getting the ring, she keeps 
it and sings, 

‘The dark days are gone and the sunflower ag wigh, 

Sowing and weaving golden rings in the sky 


But if the ring falls to the ground, in the strug- 
gle to obtain it, a most unpropitions sign, and in- 
dicating also a very late spring, 
the girl breaks into singing,— 


the circle round 


in the middle | 


sing | 


}educated child in the United States. Though a 
| little girl of thirteen, she reads seven languages, 
five of which she also speaks and writes, and de- 
| votes four hours a day to music. 

This remarkable child has been wholly educated 
at home. She has never been to school, nor out 
of the country. The fact that she has not been ill 
a day in her life is evidence, her friends say, that 
her brain has not been overtasked. 

A private letter, from one who has seen this in- 
fant prodigy informs us that she is indifferent to 
society and to all childish sports, except playing 
with dolls, for which unscholarly weakness she 
is laughed at by her father. 

At the antipodes of Ocean Grove, there was re- 
cently living a young lady, a native of India, 
whose linguistic attainments were even more re- 
markable than those of the Jersey child. She 


was, if reports be not exaggerated, proficient in | 


the literature of hér native tongue, the Marathi, 
and well acquainted with English, Kanarese, Per- 
sian and Sanskrit. 

In the last language she knew by heart a large 


| grammar, its famous grammatical poem and sev- 


mind in a sound body. 





eral of its sacred books. When quite a child she | 


was a match for any ordinary chess-player, and | 
used to amuse herself by solving the difficult chess | 


problems which the newspapers published. 

She lately died, at the early age of nineteen, and | 
inaraging fever—three facts which suggest that | 
her untimely end may have been due to an over- 
wrought brain. Not only the good, but the preco- 
cious, die young. 

Few parents can resist the parental pride which | 
stimulates them to cram and crowd their preco- 
cious children, yet it is a notorious fact that few 
infant prodigies live until adult age, and that but | 
one in a thousand of the survivors has a sound 
The path in which the 
proud parent would walk often runs through a | 
graveyard or into an asylum for imbeciles, 

This danger is always threatening to a bright 
girl whose mental gifts make intellectual work her 
pleasure and pride. The average weight of a 
woman's brain is several ounces less than that of | 
aman. A girl is physically less able than a boy 
to endure the forcing process. If her brain is 
strained, then, as in the case of the Indian girl, a 
fever, or some other nemesis, causes the mourners 
to lament the mysterious ways of Providence. 


earned the right to speak it: by winning the first 
| place in the graduating class. 

The higher education of women must heed the 
law of adaptation, or it will become a more vexa- 
tious question than it now is. A Sanskrit proverb 
says, ‘To whatever thing any other thing is suited 
in this world, let a wise man fit that to that.” 


or oe 
STAY AT HOME. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and pens 
Home-ke eping hearts are happiest 
For those that wander—they know ‘not where— 
Are full of trouble and full of care 

To stay at home is best. 


Ww eary ong homesick and distressed, 
er East, they wander West, 
And are battle d and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 





Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
Over all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky. 

To stay at home is best. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
—————<~<@)>—_—___ 
TITLES AND DEGREES. 

The passion for titles is so universal that it may 
almost be called a human instinct. The desire to 
“be somebody” is what has caused the greatest 
part of human progress, and with that desire is 
linked the wish to be known as somebody. 

The savage chief not only holds to his rank, 
but he insists upon deference in his followers, and 
a respectful address. When he himself is brought 
into the presence of his superiors or of his con- 
querors, his instinct tells him to bestow high- 
sounding titles upon them. 

And through all grades of men, up to the high- 
est in the most civilized nation, the habit of 
claiming and giving titles is found everywhere. 
Within a few years Queen Victoria has added to 





her titles that of Einpress of India, and the rank | 


was assumed not wholly for its effect upon the 
people of India. 

When we think of this universal passion we 
cannot help smiling at it. Every one of us knows 
that titles change neither position nor character. 
|They make a man neither wiser nor richer nor 
stronger nor better. And yet when it concerns 
| ourselves few of us are exempt from the foolish- 
ness, as we deem it, of others. 

Sometimes, however, the desire for titles is car- 
ried so far as to become simply ridiculous When 
Dickens made his first visit to this country, he 
found that most of the men in America were Gen- 
erals or Colonels or Majors or Judges. 

The practice has survived among us to a great 
extent. Men who really were military officers 
during the war ended eighteen years ago, retain 
their old titles. This is not so objectionable, how- 
ever, as other forms of this queer habit. Mr. 
Smith, who has been acting governor of some 
State for a few days, remains “Governor” Smith 
to the end of his life. 

It is becoming more common than it used to 
be, to refer to persons by the titles of offices 
| which they formerly held. We are told in the 
papers of the movements of ‘‘ex-Attorney General 
MacVeagh,” of ‘‘ex-Secretary Blaine,” of “ex- 
Senator Fhurman,” of ‘“ex-Congressman Crow- 
| ley,” and so on. 
| This is simply absurd. The title adds nothing 
whatever to the consideration in which the per- 
son named is held. But the custom becomes 
mildly funny when the title is attached to the 
wife of an officer, or of a former officer, of the 
government. Yet the reporters tell us what Mrs. 
ex-Senator So-and-so wore at a ball, 
Mrs. Justice This-and-that has said. 

Assumed titles are hardly more improper. Men 
put up signs with the letters “Dr.” before their 
}names, who never saw the inside of a school 
where more than “the three R’s” were taught. 
Barbers and bootblacks call themselves ‘‘profess- 
ors.” 

College degrees ought to mean something. In 
}some cases they do. A man who has passed 
| through one of the great English universities, or 
who has graduated at one of about a dozen col- 
leges in the United States, has earned his degree 
of bachelor or master of arts, and has reason to 
be proud of it. 
| Not that the right to affix A. B. or A. M. to his 

name is worth anything. Few men do that in 
| this country. But the degree means honest work 
| faithfully performed, and an amount of mental 
| training which really does greatly improve the 
jeer power to take a prominent part in the 
world’s affairs. 

Even this practice is abused. High schools call 
themselves colleges, and confer degrees which 
have not been earned. Some of the poorer col- 
leges compete for students by lowering the stand 
| ards of admission and scholarship, and their 
graduates are far from being “liberally educated.” 

Worst of all is the farce of “‘honorary” degrees. 
When a minister is made Doctor of Divinity it 
| frequently means only that he and his friends 
have labored with the college authorities, as an 
office-seeker might ‘‘pull the wires” and pack cau- 
cuses, to get the degree. 

The Hon. Increase Rich, who was educated at 
| ® primary school, has made a hasty fortune in 
iron, and has bought his way into Congress, is 
| put upon the board of trustees of the local college, 











| and is made an LL. om“? »—doctor of law,—because 
he gives fifty thousand dollars to the college. 
“Mister” is a very good title. It is as honora- 
ble as “the Hon. Mr.,” and means as much in a 
community where a man becomes an “Hon.” for 
life if he has been a member of the city council. 
It is of no use, however, to protest against a 
habit which is so nearly universal, and against 
whicli few men are proof. But as communities 
get older and more conservative, they drop sham 


| titles, and retain only the real ones and those 


which have been earned. 
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OLD-FASHIONED ECONOMY. 

The present generation knows nothing of the kind 
of economy practised by the fathers of New England. 

Mr. F. H. Cunningham, in his History of Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, mentions a few of the saving ways 
of the founder of that institution, who was a man of 
wealth, for he gave several thousand pounds to the 
school in his lifetime, besides bequeathing to it a large 
sum in his will. 

To keep the back-log of the fire from burning away 
too fast, the old gentleman would soak it in water for 
some hours before bringing it into the house. More- 
| over, he brought it in himself, dripping from the 
| pond. 

A more curious instance was his economy in the 
matter of candles, an article of extreme scarcity in 
country places, often impossible to be procured. At 
family prayers in the evening he would read the chap- 
| ter by the light of the one candle. Before kneeling for 
prayers, he would blow the candle out, and light it 
again on rising, thus saving a fraction of candle, and 
not a small fraction either, as the old man was not an 
economist in his prayers. 

It was not uncommon in the last century to split a 
wafer, and use half ata time. Still more common was 
it in remote parts of the country to dispense with wa- 
fers and employ paste instead. We have sometimes 
| heard this practice mentioued as an evidence of miser- 
liness; but, in materials were 


fact, all writing 
pensive and hard to get. 

In the British Museum there are preserved many fa- 
mous manuscripts, and among them are several which 


ex- 





and what | 


show that the authors used paper which had been used 

| before. Portions of Pope’s translation of Homer were 

written upon backs of letters, the creases of which can 
still be discerned. 

| Jonathan Edwards, when he lived at Stockbridge 
among the Indians, wrote a great part of one of his 
most famous books upon odds and ends of paper. 

Such strictness of economy grows out of the circum- 
stances of a people, and often outlasts the circum- 
stances that caused it. 

There was a time when salt, at places distant from a 
seaport, was worth its weight in silver, if not its weight 
in gold, since it had to be carried on pack-horses, per- 
haps, across a range of mountains. 

One grain of salt was a treat to people who had not 
tasted it for six months. In the course of time salt be- 
came very cheap everywhere, but some of those who 
had been reared in the period of scarcity could never 
get over the habit of using salt with needless economy, 

It is impossible for us to realize the intense and 
grinding poverty which many people have to endure 
| in the early settlement of a new country, where nearly 
everything they have, fuel, food, apparel, house, fur- 
niture, utensils, decoration, artificial light, medicine, 
etc., have to be wrung from the soil about them with 
their own hands. 

We should therefore be careful how we call people 
miserly. Economy ordinarily becomes excessive only 
in those who have had to struggle for life unaided. 
The cure for it is a generation or two of prosperity. 


+> 


DOGS. 

A remarkable story of a dog’s fidelity comes to us 
from Philadelphia. A German family lost a little boy 
by death in September last, on the eve of their return 
to Prussia. The child was buried, and the family sailed 
| on the next morning. 

That evening the sexton of the cemetery found a dog 

stretched on the new-made grave. He drove him away, 

| but the next day there he was, waiting at the gate, and 

the moment it was opened he ran directly to the grave, 
which he did not leave again. 

The sexton, finding that the dog had been the pet 
and playfellow of the dead child, fed him, but the 
dog carried the bones to the grave, as if fearing to 
be away when his little friend should come back to 
him. 

When the pathetic story was known to the neigh- 
bors, they tried to coax the faithful creature into their 
homes, but in vain. He has many friends now, and is 
well cared for, but he sleeps every night above his 
dead master. 

A dog was one of the prominent figures in the late 
war in Egypt. Juno belonged to an English regiment, 
and during a charge which it made,was fo:emost in the 
very thick of the battle, undaunted by shot or shell. / 
gold medal has been given her and attached to her col- 
lar by the officers of the regiment, and her photograph 
has been taken among the men who were most distin- 
guished for bravery in the action. 

The most remarkable story of the intelligence of a 
dog is told by the Rev. J. G. Wood. <A Scotch colley 
was sent by its owner in Perth to his brother, a sheep- 
farmer in Australia. After a year the dog reappeared, 
worn almost toa skeleton, and a letter was received 
saying that he had left the Australian ranch the day 
after his arrival. 

The only way of accounting for his return was that 
he had made his way to the seaport where he landed, 
and jo the steamer which had brought him, and on ar- 
riving at Liverpool had been attracted into a barge by 
the Scotch dialect of some of the sailors, and so re- 
turned home. 

Everybody who loves dogs has a story of the 
intelligence or affection of some of these humble 
friends of man. There is no living creature, perhaps, 
more affectionate or more easily contented with a re- 
turn of its affection. The dog lies for an hour watch- 
ing his master, waiting for a kind word or smile, and if 
| it comes, the poor creature is full of joy. 

It does not always come. Men who would not be 
tempted to utter a harsh word toa human being are 
apt to vent their jlJ-temper on the dumb brutes jp 
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their houses. If they could speak, they could, per- 
haps, give us the truest estimate of the character of 
their masters. 

“TI would give little for a man’s religion,” said an 
English wit, “if his dog and cat are not the better for 
it.” 

—~—\_+o>—___—_——_ 
DEARLY BOUGHT. 

One of the greatest of the world’s singers was Mad- 
ame Malibran. She read music at sight, and could sing 
anything she read. “You cannot play anything,” she 
once said to Ole Bull, “‘be it ever so intricate, but I can 
sing it after once hearing it.” 

The violinist accepted the challenge and played a ca- 
price, full of technical difficulties. Malibran sang it 
correctly, though it was a labyrinth of musical phras- 
es. “I cannot, even at this day,’ said Ole Bull to a 
friend, forty-five years after, “understand how she did 
hg 

This greatest of singers once challenged the greatest 
of violinists, Paganini, to a musical duel. It was at a 
soirée in Paris, and composers, musicians and singers 
were present. Malibran sang one of her spirited and 
difficult arias, and then challenged Paganini to play it 
without seeing the music. 

“Madame,” answered the violinist, bowing, “how 
could I dare, with all the advantages you possess in 
beauty and your incomparable voice, take up the 
glove?” 

But the company pressed him so strongly to “dare” 
that he sent for his violin. After a simple introduc- 
tion, in which he now and then gave the theme of Mal 
ibran’s song, he played the whole melody with such 
brilliant variations that the amazed company applaud- 
ed him as the victor. The most emphatic in proclaim. 
ing his mastership was Malibran. 

The vocalist died a victim to her own ambition. At 
a great musical festival in Manchester, England, she 
sang a duet with a soprano who held a trill for a long 
time with great effect. 
ulated Malibran that she determined to surpass her- 
self. 

She forced a tone two notes higher, and held it with 
so much strength and for so long a time, that the audi- 
ence, amazed at the vocal feat, broke out into tumultu- 
ous applause. The effort brought on hemorrhage, and 
in a few days the great singer was dead. 


The soprano’s success so stim- 


—~o—___—_ 
FLATTERED. 

Landor, the essayist and poet, was a self-willed, 
trenchant sort of a man, who prided himself upon his 
independence and ability to take care of himself. Yet, 
like most men of this class, he was susceptible to deli- 
cate flattery, and was easily duped by those who knew 
how to manage him. 

He once fell into the hands of a Venetian rogue, who 
read character at a glance, and was both a delicate flat 
terer and manipulator. Landor was standing in the 
doorway of a café in Venice, watching the famous 
pigeons of the Piazza San Marco. Suddenly an old 
gentleman rushed up to him. Landor was an Apolloin 
form and face, and he knew it. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the old gentleman, with more 
than Italian sweetness, ‘‘but will you allow me to look 
into your eyes? Ah, I thought so! Sir, you have 
green eyes. I never saw but one pair before, and they 
belonged to the Empress Catherine of Russia; they 
were the most wonderfully beautiful eyes in the 
world.” 

The flattered Englishman paid dearly for two bits of 
information. He not only learned that his eyes resem- 
bled those of the smart and wicked Empress, but that 
he himself was “‘green.” The old gentleman, while 
examining his eyes, picked his pocket. 

PAID HIS OWN WAY. 

Theodore Parker's father, a farmer in moderate cir- 
cumstances, could not give his son a liberal education. 
But the ambitions boy determined to gain it for him- 
self. He studied early in the morning and late at night, 
and one evening, surprised his father by saying, “I en- 
tered Harvard College to-day.” 

But he never spent a day during the four years with- 
in its walls. He taught a private school, earning money 
enough to pay a hand to fill his place on the farm, and 
mastered all the studies of the college course without 
the aid of ateacher. He did much more work both 
in mathematics and the classics than was required in 
the college, and was offered a degree by the authori- 
ties, if he would submit to the necessary examinations. 
But the education was of more value to him than the 
college parchment, and he declined the honor. 

His experience shows what may be accomplished by 
a resolute will. As the old proverb runs, “Everything 
is possible to him who dares.” President Eliot has re- 
cently published an article in the North American Re- 
view, censuring sharply the custom of giving pecunia- 
ry aid to students for the ministry. But if young Par- 
ker had received such help, his future life might have 
been changed, and perhaps his early death averted. 





——_—___-4~@p-— 
ANSWERED. 

That style of oratory which current slang speaks of 
as “highfalutin,’ or‘spread-eagle,” is dangerous to the 
orator. A word may tumble him and his speech into 
a laughing-stock. 

A short time before the Civil War broke out, Judge 
Gridley, a quaint-speaking man, was holding court in 
Western New York. One day, a divorce suit was be- 
ing tried, and it ‘was alleged that the husband had 
abandoned and deserted his wife. The counsel for the 
injured woman, in sundry feats of 
rhetoric, turned from the jury, and addressing the 
court, said,— 

“What would your honor do, I would like to know, 
if a portion of the States of this glorious Union should 
‘shoot madly from their spheres,’ and attempt the de- 
struction of the nation?” 

“What would I dew?” asked the quaint judge. 
“Why, I'd try to shute them back.” 

It was with great difficulty that the rhetorical coun- 
sel resumed his address to the jury. 


while indulging 





WHO KILLED TECUMSEH? 

In the campaign of 1836, Martin Van Buren, of New 
York, and Col. Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, were 
the Democratic candidates for President and Vice- 
President. One of the “bearing questions” of the can- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Johnson claimed that he charged up to the great In- 
dian leader, while surrounded by his warriors, and 
shot him dead. 

The Whigs, on the other hand, derided Johnson's 
claim to be the hero of the battle, and brought forward 
several claimants for that honor. Among others was 
Col. Skinner, who had emigrated to Texas. The col- | 
onel was put upon the Western stump to settle the dis- | 
puted question, and he did it in this style: | 
*“Feller-citizens,”’ said the colonel, with a knowing 
look, “I was at the battle where Tecumsey was killed 
—I was! I commanded a regiment there—I did! 
“I'm not gwine to say who did kill Tecumsey—I 
won’t! But this much I will say, Tecumsey was killed 
by one of my pistols. Gentlemen, I leave it to your 
knowledge of human nature to say if a man would be 
apt to lend out his pistols on an occasion of that sort.” 
To their credit, the “boys”? were not convinced by 
that way of putting the case. 


_ +e — 
DELIGHTED. : 
The postscript to the great oration of John Bright 
before the Glasgow University pleased the students 
greatly. After speaking for peace and justice, with 
eloquence approaching the sublime, Lord Rector Bright 
took his seat amid universal and enthusiastic cheering. 
When quiet was restored, he rose again, and said: 


“Tam about to tell you a very small anecdote. It 
bears upon a little business which requires to be done. 
About sixty years ago, I suppose I was the youngest and 
the smallest boy in a very nice school, in the town in 
which I lived; and a most venerable and admirable old 
lady, the mother of the master, sometimes was specially | 
frie sndly to me, I suppose on account of my youth; and | 
I was commissioned by the boys on more than one oc- 
casion to make my way into the parlor where the good | 
lady sat, and to ask her if she would be kind enough 
to grant the boys a holiday for the afternoon. 

“Well, L see that one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin, and the school-boy of sixty years ago 
and the student of to-day have perhaps an equal antici- 
pation and pleasure from the cessation of their labor 
even for a day or for an afternoon, 

“Perhaps our respected Principal of the University 
will allow me to ask him, or to suggest, if it be not out 
of order, that he will be as kind to you as my dear old 
friend was to me sixty years ago” (loud cheers), ‘‘and 
grant you a holiday, which I now venture humbly to 
ask of him.” (Loud cheers). 





Principal Caird replied, ‘I have an official claim to 
represent the Senate. I do not know whether I have 
any claim to represent the old lady mentioned by our 
Lord Rector; but whether or no, if not in the name of 
the latter, certainly of the former, I gladly concede the | 
request which our Rector has done us the honor to 
make.’ (Cheers.) ‘To-morrow will therefore be kept 
as a holiday.” 

—_———____+4@)>—______— 
A PLEASING DELUSION. 

The pride of a town in which some great man speaks 
is often flattered by his familiarity with their local his- 
tory. Kossuth, while travelling through the States, 
made the people marvel by his knowledge of town in- 
cidents. Lafayette, during his triumphal procession 
through the country, excited astonishment by the tact 
with which he wove local allusion into the little speech- 
es he was everywhere forced to make. 


| of women and children.” 


| best Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, | 
Dr. Jos. HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- | 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debil- | 
ity, loss of appetite, and in convalescence from ex- | 
haustive illness, and particularly of service in treatment 


a ee | 
Three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured Mr, 
Abbey of Springfield of a six years’ catarrh, [Ade. 
a 
The best thing for the complexion is Ayer's Sarsa- | 
parilla, It brings the bloom of health to the wan cheek. 
oe 
Please remember that 


HUnNT's is the 
{Adr. 


REMEDY 


———_@-—____ 
Halford Sauce kept by all first-class grocers. [Adr. 
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parison with institutions east or west. “Oreads” free. 
HOUGHTO SEMINARY for Young L adies, 
Advantages unsurpassed. For - 





cord or catalogue address A.G. BENEDICT, Clinton, N.Y. 


—-~ | 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year, 
English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gymnas- | 
tics. Term begins Oct.4th. Apply at 1 Somerset St, Bos- | 
ton, Mass., after Oct. Ist., from I0 to 12 A. M., or for cata- 
logues address atany time R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 





“The | 





State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
For ladies only. Candidates for admission will be ex- 
amined on Tuesday, Sept. 4th. Tuition and text-books 
free to all who intend to teach in rt $30 per 
year to others. Pecuniary aid to needy pupils 
Apply to D. B. HAG! ie Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
rR Fits for any College or ns Ro Academy. 
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companied the general in his progress through Massa 
chusetts, reveals the secret of this marvellous local in 
formation : 


“Now tell me all about this place, and for what it is 
remarkable,” said Lafayette to his companion, as they 
were approaching Andover. Young Quincy narrated 
several local incidents, and described the Theological 
Seminary, from whose walls many missionaries had 
gone forth. 

The general’s retentive memory laid hold of these 
hints. When he was called upon to make the inevitable 
speech, he delighted and surprised the citizens by al- 
luding to that sacred hill from which hope had gone 
forth to the heathen and light to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

“T was really surprised,” said an old gentleman, 
subsequently, to young Quincy, ‘at the particular and 
accurate knowledge which Gen. Lafayette possessed in 
regard to our Theological Seminary. I always knew 
that in the religious world it was an object of great 
concern; but I never supposed that in the courts of 


this institution.” 
he young man could not find it in his heart to dispel 
the old gentleman’s delusion, especially since his local 
pride found so much pleasure in the general’s prompted 
remarks. 
—_———_+o-—___ 
AVOID REPETITIONS. 

Senator Vance, of North Carolina, says he admires 
newspapers, because they avoid repetition, get into the 
heart of a subject, and put it before their readers in a 
clear, terse style. The Senator gives a bit of personal 
experience, which we commend to those who would 
acquire the art of public speaking. 


in avoiding the repetition of a sentence. 


to refer several times, 
anything that I considered a good point. I wanted to 
beat it into the heads of my listeners, as it were. 

“Well, when I got into the Senate, where every word 
that I uttered was taken down, I found that I had to be 
more careful. 

“I was horrified to read one of my speeches in which 
I noticed .I had repeated an entire sentence six times. 
I found that might do in North Carolina, but it would 
not do in the Senate.” * 


—_—_—~+or——_- 
COALS OF FIRE. 

Ev-Gov. Horatio Seymour, of New York, who lives 
on a farm near Utica, is popular with the farmers 
about him. He is always ready to lend a hand, as the 
following anecdote of his heaping coals of fire upon 
an offender illustrates : 





A story is told that a man coming into the city with 
a load of wood broke down on the Deerfield road, 
whom no one stopped to help or paid any attention to. 

Gov. Seymour came along, and got out of his con- 
veyance and helped him fix ap his wagon, gave him a 
strap from his own harness and sent him on his way. 

The man afterward said, “I felt mighty mean, be- 
cause I stole the wood from the Governor.” 

But the joke of the affair is that Gov. Seymour knew 
all along that the wood had been stolen from him, but 
he concluded that the man wanted it more than he did. 


— 
ACQUAINTED. 

Shakespeare’s saying, ‘‘Misery acquaints a man with 

strange bed-fellows,” 
Scot: 


John, a Scotchman, meeting James, was asked if he 
knew a certain Peter. “Ken Peter?” said he, “hoots, 
man! fine dae I ken him. Him and me’s sleepit the- 








vass was, “Who killed Tecumseh?” The friends of 





gither in the same kirk for the last twenty years.” 


But an anecdote told by Josiah Quincy, Jr., who ac- | 


Europe so much interest was taken in the condition of | 


He says, “I expe- | 
rienced great difficulty when I first entered the Senate | 


| 
“Tt was my habit in my stump speeches frequently | 
in the course of a speech, to} 


is thus developed by a canny 
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FRENCH ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE. 


A NEW OFFER. 
A Companion for Vacation and 
Pleasure Trips. 


| This cut shows a sectional view of 
our superb FrenchAchromatic Tele- 
scope. By examining the cut you can 
see the location of the jive lenses, 
sliding tubes and diaphragm. This 
Telescope differs from 
the large costly instru- 
ments only in size, 

During the summer 
months the demand for 
this Telescope is very 
great. We take the en- 
tire production of this 
maker and can guaran- 
tee every instrument to 
be faultless. Cut No.2 
shows size of Achro- 
matic Lens. 
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No. 
Description,—Length, when ex- 


tended, 1634 inches; diameter, 1'¢ 
inches. When closed,6 inches. It 
has FIVE lenses of the best French 
manufacture. The object lenses are 
Achromatic. The extension tubes 
are polished brass, while the barrel 
of the instrument is covered with 
French Morocco. 

How far can I see with the 
Telescope? If the atmosphere is 
clear, you can see the time on a 
tower clock at a distance of four 
miles. A man who is one mile away 
will appear to be but twenty rods 
from you. The moons of Jupiter 
can be seen withit. Its power is 
fifteen times. It is a most excellent 
instrument in every respect. 














Price.—We will send one of these 
Telescopes to any address for $3.00, 
and 15 cents for postage. 


| A GIFT 
With each Telescope. 


This cut shows the 
size of our Ivory Mi- 
croscopic Photograph 
Charm, It consists of 
a beautiful Ivory Hand 
holding a powerful Mi- 
croscope. On one end 
is photographed four 
different views of Niag- 
ara Falls. Price of this 
Charm, 2% cents. Until August 3lst, 











free with each Telescope. 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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we shall give one of these Charms 
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Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
’ Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
* ing the Complexion, 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 


eruRe on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
SUPER SUP ca 


kes, 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 


5 cents extra per cake, 
C.N.CRITTENTON, ste 






BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 





by 
115 Fulton St.. New York, 








It is safe to assert 
that nine families out 
of ten lose one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
apparel every year by 
the use of poor soap. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “I am 
“surprised to find a 
‘“Jaundry soap of such 
“rvemarkable purity as 
the ‘Ivory.’”’ Hold 
fast to that which is 
good. 








TO DYSPEPTICS. 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or Indi- 





gestion, are an oppression at the stomach, nausea, 
| flatulency, water-brash, heart-burn, vomiting, loss of 
| | appetite, and constipation. Dyspeptic patients suffer 


| untold miseries, bodily and mental. They should 
stimulate the digestion, and secure regular daily action 


of the bowels, by the use of moderate doses of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these Pills, 
taken each day after dinner, is usually all that is re- 
quired to complete the cure, 

AYER’S PILLS are sugar-coated and purely vegetable 
—a pleasant, entirely safe, and reliable medicine for 
the cure of all disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. They are the best of all purgatives for 
family use, 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists. 








|} A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
repared by a Woman, 


Gere foo tale _— 
a Goobbeouns 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* “VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
tw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time, 
t®~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 43 
} Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
ts?" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .21 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
hat feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permane ntly cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 


DIA ». PINKH: 














s act in 










Ss VEGRTABL E COM- 
prepared at and 2 estern Avenue, 
n, Mas ’rice Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of ills, alse in the form of lozen res, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pin ham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


| Fe. fmdy should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and ds of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
Jo?” Sold by all Druggists. 79 | 


“IN A DECLINE.” 

Dr. R. V. PrercE: Dear Sir—Last fall my daughter 
was in a decline and everybody thought she was going 
into the consumption. I got her a bottle of your “Fa- 
vorite Prescription,” and it cured her, 

Of all druggists. _Mrs. MARY HINSON, Montrose, Kan. 



























liness, Durability and Erste ng Unequalled. 
| MORSE EROS., Proprictors, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD AND NEW. 


I hear the plaintive cry 

Of men whose sight is cast 
Upon the ghostly sky 

if the unmurmuring past; 
Their speeches are as songs 

Of ark and they are bowed 
Like suff rs under wrongs— 

Though stubborn still and proud. 











They pray for what is not, 

For the outworn times of earth, 
For life that was begot 

When fable sprang to birth; 
They dream of Grecian days, 

Of svlendid Orient noons, 
Of Rome’s imperial ways, 

And the Sicilian moons. 


They dream—and will not see 
What is divine to us; 
They live, yet live to be 
Not of our world; and thus 
They are like trees that groan 
And crack in vital air 
Round which weird breez 
With a sibilant despair. 


They say that we have lost 
The grace of antique years: 
And, in their pride, accost 
Our passion with their jeers; 
The poets, too, have sung, 
They cry, and we are born 
Too late to dwell among 
Gods of the fair world-morn, 








es moan 





Too late, too late—we are 
Grovelling materialists, 
And pallid like a star, 
Through clogging cloud and mists; 
The world has spent its thought, 
P ad all beside, 





are feebly wrought 
To tell that art has died— 


To tell that none shall stand 
n this degenerate age 

Like the old heroes, grand, 
Inspired and prophet-sage ; 

That none shall speak of truth 
As men have spoken, none 

Revive the heart, the youth 
Creative as the sun; 





That ours is but a voice 
To echo, not to sing, 
And ours the acrid choice 
Of an unflowering spring: 
The age is barren, we 
Are an impassive whole, 
Crushed level by the free 
And democratic soul! 


Ahi! let them rail and rail, 
For exultingly [say 

That we have passed the pale 
Of a dead yesterday. 

We have risen on graves above 
The tyranny of the old, 

And breathed new s of love, 
And seen new skies unrolled, 





We are poets, prophets, men; 
And out of our hearts we sing 
Of thoughts which guide us when 
fe dream what years shall bring, 
Of fervid hopes that throw 
Their tire upon our nights, 
As over darkness glow 
The crystal stalactites. 
GEORGE EDGAK MONTGOMERY. 
—_— +e 
For the Companion, 


A TOUCHING STORY. 

Messrs. Welsh and Pancoast, two gentlemen 
from Philadelphia, made last summer a tour 
among the Indian reservations, determined to see 
for themselves, as far as possible, the condition of 
the red men, and to judge of the truth of their 
complaints. 

They had peculiar facilities for observation, and 
so were enabled to get a glimpse behind the cur- 
tain, denied to others. Reservations, it will be re- 
membered, are in effect prisons; no Indian can 
pass out, or white man enter, without a pass. 

In a little pamphlet published by Mr. Welsh, 
many pathetic incidents are given of the cagerness 
of the Indians to be taught, and their desire in 
many cases to become civilized, which are balked 
by their inability to hold land or any kind of 
property. 

It is not generally known that an Indian is the 
only human being in the United States who is not 
recognized as such by the law. He cannot buy or 
sell, build a house, or raise crops with any legal 
claim to them. If a white man turns him out of 
his home, robs him of his horse, food or wife, or 
even assaults and cripples him for life, the Indian 
cannot punish him by law. 

His only redress is brute force, and when he 
resorts to that his whole tribe are held responsible 
for his misdemeanor, and the white agent can call 
on the soldiery to punish them. Here is the se- 
eret of the beginning of some of our wars with 
the Indians. The first step toa solution of this 
great problem is to give the Indian civil rights in 
the courts, a legal right to earn his bread like any 
other man, and a claim to his life and property. 

A touching story is told by Mr. Welsh of the 
death of a girl of sixteen, one of the Lower 
Brulés. She was the only member of her family 
who had become a Christian, but seems to have 
been tenderly beloved by them. 

Her father, a savage, and bitterly opposed to 
the whites, fell into a state of frantic grief at her 
dying bed, and would have taken his life but for 
her entreaties not to do so, as her new relig- 
ion taught her that if he died by his own hand, she 
could not meet him in the Spirit Land. 

When she was dead she was buried at the old 
man’s request with Christian rites, The next day 
her brother, who would soon have become a brave, 
came to the missionary and handed him his sealp- 
lock, which he had cut off as the first sign of sub- 
mission to the religion of peace. 

On the far-off banks of the Missouri, in the breasts 
of these so-called savages, are the same fond love 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





|and passionate regret, the same aspiring, in a 
| mute, dumb way, to a truer life, as that which fills 
our own hearts in our better moments. 


+O 
A BAD SHILLING, 

In the June number of Marper’s Magazine Charles 
Reade tells with inimitable terseness and humor a cap- 
ital story of one George Moore, an Oxfordshire farmer, 
who was a tenant of his brother. Moore was very 
thrifty, and when wronged, unforgiving. On one oc- 
casion he sold to another farmer a hog for six pounds, 
seventeen shillings, and when the purchaser had gone 
he found that one of the shillings was bad. He put the 
spurious coin in a piece of paper, and vowed he would 
not rest until he had made the cheat substitute it with 
another. 


“Well,” said Moore, relating the incident to bis land- 
lord, ‘the very next Friday as ever was 1 met him at 
Wallingford market, pulls out the paper, shows him 
the shilling, tells him it warn’t good. He looks at it 
and agreed with me. 

« «Then change it, if you please,’ says I. 

«What for?’ says be. ‘I don’t want no bad shill- 
ings no more nor you do.’ 

‘But,’ says I, ‘price of hog was six seventeen, and 
you only paid six sixteen in money.’ 

““*Yes, I did,’ says he. ‘1 gave you six seventeen.’ 
|  ***No, ye didn’t.’ 
|} *Yes, I did.’ 
| No, ye didn’t; you gave me six sixteen, and this. 
| Now, my man,’ says I, ‘act honest and pay me t’other 
| shilling.’ 
| “But he wouldn’t. There was a crowd by this time, 
cheapening a calf. I takes out shilling. ‘Now,’ says 
I, ‘here’s your bad shilling as you gave me for my hog 
—which it is a warning to honest folk with calves to 
sell,’ says Il. ‘Be you going to change it?’ 

** «No, L baint.’ 

**You baint? You shall, then!’ says I. 

«Time will show,’ says he, and bid me good-day, 
ironical. I let him get a little way, and then I stepped 
after him. ‘Hy, stop that gentleman!’ I halloed. ‘He 
have given me a bad shilling!’ 

“You might hear me all over the market. Then he 
threatened defamation or summat; I didn’t keer; I 
bawled him out o’ Reading market that there after- 
noon. 

“IT met him at Henley next, an’ commenced opera- 
tions—took out the shilling. He crossed over directly, 
1 after ’un, and held out the shilling. ‘Taint no use,’ 
says I. ‘You sha’n’t do no business in this here county 
till you have changed this here shilling. Come, my 
man, ‘tis only a shilling! what is all this here to do 
about a shilling?’ says 1; ‘act honest and give me my 
shilling, and take this here keepsake back.’ 

“**T won't,’ says he. 

**You won't?’ says 1; ‘then I'll hunt you out of 
every market in England! I'll hunt ye into the wil- 
derness and the hocean wave.’ 

“He got very sick of me ina year or two’s market- 
ing, I can tell you, for Il never missed a market now, 
because of the shilling. He had to give up trade and 
go home whenever he saw my shilling and me a-com- 
ing.”’ 

“And so you tired him out?” inquired Mr. Reade. 

“That I did.” 

‘And got your shilling?” 

“That I did not. He found a way to cheat me after 
all” (with a sudden yell of reprobation). ‘He went 
and died—and here’s the shilling!” 








+o 
HIS FROLIC, 

The man who said “squirm, old natur,” to his stingy 
spirit, when forcing himself to part with his money, 
had an easier time of it after all than if somebody else 
had forced him to do it. Fancy the internal “squirm 





ing” of the victim of imperial fun, as pictured in the 
| following extract: ‘The late Emperor Nicholas, Auto- 
erat of all the Russias, the most iron-handed of mod- 
ern times,” it is said, “held one thing in particular 
aversion, viz., wealth coupled with avarice. He was 
| once travelling with a great dignitary whom he had 
| often bantered because of his stinginess. 
| P 

“At one of the stages the carriage had to undergo 
| sundry repairs, and the gentlemen went forward on 
| foot. ‘They came to a spot where the road was flooded 
to a considerable depth. The Emperor called a road 
laborer and asked him if he would undertake to carry 
him through the water. 

“Why not?” said the laborer, who took the monarch 
on his back and conveyed him safely across. 

‘The Emperor gave him a couple of gold pieces, and 
whispered,— 

* «Now, go and fetch the other gentleman, but when 
you have got half way through the water, stand still 
and ask him hew much he intends to give you.’ 

“The man did as he was told, stood still with his liv- 
ing load, and inquired iu the middle of the water how 
much he was to get. 

**You raseal!’ cried the miser; ‘the other gentleman 
= for us both. I saw him, you impudent swindler! 

You shall not have another farthing!’ 

“*What is he going to stand?’ called out the Em- 
peror. 

* ‘Nothing.’ 

“«Then throw him into the water!’ 

“The laborer was about to do so, but his intended 
victim held on tighter, and exclaimed,— 

‘**T will give you three roubles!’ 

“*Ask three hundred,’ interposed the Emperor, 
laughing. 

“And now began a most comical scene. The terri- 
fied rider clung still more closely to his bearer, whom 
the Emperor, by his gestures, encouraged to remain, 
| firm. ‘The rage and terror depicted in the features of 
the mixer were indescribably ludicrous, the Emperor 
meanwhile urging him to come on. 

“*Well, now,’ exclaimed the grand dignitary at last, 
‘carry me across, I will pay you when we get there.’ 

«Don’t you trust him!’ called the Emperor, nearly 
choked with laughter. ‘Make bim pay at once!’ 

“Our anxious traveller had, while hanging over the 
water, to bring out his pocketbook and hand to the 
countryman the three hundred roubles.” 

~@> 
> 
THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

On the 6th of May, there was a total eclipse of the 
sun. The centre of the moon passed exactly over the 
centre of the sun, and hid bis bright face from obser- 
vers on the small portion of the globe where the moon’s 
dark shadow rested. But the moon's shadow is very 
narrow when it reaches the earth, not much more than 
a hundred miles in width, and only those on this line 
of totality, as it is called, can see the eclipse. The 
shadow, too, passes so quickly that a total eclipse can 
not last more than seven minutes, and may last but a 
few seconds. 











| 
| 


Much to the disappointment of astronomers, the line 


of totality in the recent eclipse passed over a part of | 
the South Pacific Ocean, a waste of water dotted by a 


few small islands. One of these, Caroline Island, was 
favorable as a point for observation. 

Three parties of observers, sent by the American, 
English, and French Governments, made the long voy- 
age to this island in order to behold the eclipse. They 
started about the Ist of March, and nothing was heard 
from them until the 12th of June, when the American 
party arrived at San Francisco, on their return voyage. 
During this time there was no means of communicating 

| the result of their work. 

| But they were favored by wind and tide, have come 
| back in excellent health and spirits, and are well satis- 
| tied with what they have accomplished. 








The sky was almost cloudless at the time of the 
eclipse, and the slight haze in the atmosphere inter- 
fered little with the operations of the observers. The 
totality lasted five minutes and twenty-five seconds. 

During that precious period, the most sublime spec- 
tacle that human eyés ever beheld was unfolded to the 
band of observers collected on this lone island of the 
ocean, including in its members some of the most fa- 
mous astronomers in the world. 

As the moon covered the sun’s disc, the silvery 
corona shone forth with five distinct streamers. The 
chromosphere, the sun’s outer envelope, was unusually 
quiescent, and the red flames rising from it were few 
and faint. 

Every phase of the eclipse was photographed, every 
specialty was sketched, and the spectroscope was 
made to wrest every possible secret from the impris 
oned sun. The barometer rose, the humidity increased, 
and the temperature fell to that of night. 

Search was made, but all in vain, for the mythical 
Vulcan, the planet supposed to dwell within the orbit | 
of Mercury. 

The official reports will soon give more extended de- 
tails of the glorious scenes witnessed by the observers | 
of the total eclipse of the 6th of May, 1883. 


2 
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. For the Companion. 
MUSIC, 
Come and sing a merry song, 
Every voice the strain prolong! 
Music drives off care and trouble, 
Music makes our pleasure double. 
Music makes the time fly faster, 
Music saves us from disaster; 
Music makes a bright day brighter; 
Music makes our burden lighter. 








Music calms discordant faction, 
usic cheers the brave in action; 

Music heals some dire diseases,— 

Even the brute creation pleases. 





Come, then, sing a merry song, 
Every voice the strain prolong! 
Music to this world was given 
To raise it to the gates of Eden. 
ELIAS NASON, 
— : 
FEARLESS. 

“The exercises of a market-day,”’ says the Rev. Mr. 
Milburn, writing of the wild life of the Southwest for- 
ty years ago, ‘were usually varied by political speech- 
es, a sheriff's sale, a half-a-dozen free tights and thrice 
as many horse-swaps.” 





In the new settlements duels 
were rare, but fighting with the fist was a recognized 
method of obeying the code of honor. A member of 
the Tennessee Legislature was accused of corrupt prac- 
tices. Mounting the stump to refute the calumny, he 
became so enraged as to be unable to utter a coherent 
sentence. “I explain,” he shouted, “but 1 can whip 
the man that started the report!” and jumping down, 
he ran off in search of him. He could find no author, 
but his willingness to fight was taken as proof of his 
innocence. 

In the autobiography of the late Rev. Peter Cart- 
wright, the eccentric Methodist minister, who itinerat- 
ed through those wilds in the early part of the century, 
there is described a scene at a camp meeting which 
shows the fighting propensities of those days. 


Cartwright was brave asa lion and had had many a 
fight with the roughs who tried to break up religious 
meetings. At this meeting he got into a hot altercation 
with Major ——, the leading man and the notorious 
“sinner” of the neighborhood. The militant clergy- 
man thus illustrates the then manners of the South 
west: 

“He flew into a desperate rage, and said if he thought 
I would fight him a duel, he would challenge me. 
‘Major,’ said 1, very calmly, ‘if you challenge me, 

ill accept it.’ 

- ‘Well, sir,’ said he, ‘I do dare you to mortal com- 
bat. 

“*Very well, I'll fight you; and, sir,’ said I, ‘accord. | 
ing to the laws of honor, 1 suppose it is my right to | 
choose the weapons with which we are to fight.’ 

* ‘Certainly,’ said he. 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘then we will step over here into this 
lot and get a couple of corn-stalks; I think I can finish 
you with one.’ 

“But, oh! what a rage he got into. He clenched his 
fists and looked vengeance. Says he, ‘If I thought I 
could whip you, I would smite you in a moment!’ | 

***Yes, yes, major,’ said I, ‘but thank God, you can’t | 
whip me; but don’t you attempt to strike me, for if 
you do, and the devil gets out of you into me, I shall 
give you the worst whipping you ever got in all your 
life.” 

“IT then walked off and left him.” 

On another occasion, a bully threatened to whip 
Peter Cartwright. “Well, sir,’’ said the preacher, “1 
never like to live in dread. If you really intend to 
whip me, come and do it now.” 

The man continued to threaten and bluster. ‘Now, | 
sir,” said Peter, jumping off his horse, ‘“‘you have to | 
whip me, as you threatened, or quit cursing me, or I 
will put you in the river and baptize you in the name 
of the devil, for surely you belong to him.” 

“This settled him,” remarks the preacher, and | 
strange to relate, he became Cartwright’s warm friend. 

One may admire the fearlessness of the gallant pion 
eer preacher, beset by rough, lawless men, and yet 
think that he never learned those tactics at the feet | 
of his meek Master. 


oo 














+a —- 
AN ANGRY DEER. 

A pet deer owned by Judge Hall of Montecito, Cal., 
becoming angry, made a desperate attack upon a girl 
and a man, both of whom had a narrow escape from | 
death. It was a male deer, about two years old, with 
keen, pointed horns, and was kept tethered with a rope, 
but was always gentle and peaceable, and a great fa- | 
vorite with the entire household. It managed one day 
to free itself from the rope by which it was bound, and 
without any apparent cause, attacked the daughter of 
Judge Hall, a girl about fourteen years old, tossing her 
upon his horns and tearing her clothing very badly. 


| 


} 

Fortunately, he tossed her into a tunnel excavated to | 
afford a supply of water, and she had the presence of | 
mind to lie still until he went away. Then going to 
the house, she told her story. 

About this time, James H. Jacobs called, and was 
cautioned lest the deer should attack him as he at- 
tempted to leave the premises. The deer saw him, and 
followed slowly after him, limping badly, as if he were 
ame. 

Believing be would have no difficulty in tying the 
deer, Mr. Jacobs picked up the trailing rope, led the 
animal to the place where it had been fastened, and 
was stooping over to tie the rope, when the deer made 
a spring at him. 

The horns struck him upon the side of the leg, just | 
over a pocket which contained a tobacco-pouch. The 
— s completely pierced, but the force of the 
slow was checked, and Mr. Jacobs was not hurt. 

The second onset was far more disastrous. One 
plunge of the deer’s horns completely pierced Mr. Ja- 
cobs’ left cheek, inflicting an ugly, painful, and some- 
what dangerous wound. 

With a third bound, the frantic animal thrust a horn 
through the fleshy portion of Mr. Jacobs’ leg. | 
Realizing that the contest was one of life and death, 
Mr. Jacobs then seized the maddened buck by the 
horns. The deer was very powerful, and would doubt. | 
less have soon overpowered his wounded and bleeding | 

adversary. 

Mrs. a Hall and Mrs. Dr. Crooks, however, | 
rushed to the rescue, the former bearing an axe. | 






| Mr. Webster’s great speech on the finances. 


| sorts of shapes, in order to study out the addr 


JULY 19, 1883. 


Mrs. Crooks caught the deer by the hind legs, and 
Mrs. Hall struck it a heavy blow on the back. The 
deer retorted by a severe kick, his hoof striking Mrs. 
Crooks’ arm near the shoulder. 

With great nerve Mrs. Crooks then seized the axe, 
and, despite the struggles of the animal and the close 
proximity of Mr. Jacobs’ hands, planted a full blow 
squarely in the deer’s forehead, stretching the animal 
upou the ground. 

, WHY HE RAN, 

An African traveller says that though he has had 
maby experiences with snakes, he was never fright- 
ened by them but once, and then he made his best 
“record” in running. He thus relates how fear gave him 
an impetus: “One Sunday afternoon,” he says, “1 took 


| a stroll in some coffee-fields, and from thence scrambled 
| through the bush along the bank of a small stream. 


The day was intensely hot, and the cool shade of the 
bush was most agreeable, as 1 leisurely worked away 
amid the creepers of many kinds. 


“Coming to a semi-clear space, 1 was enabled to 
stand up straight and look around. Some few yards 
off I saw the dark coils of a huge snake snugly en- 
sconced amid the roots of an old tree, with his head 
tucked away out of sight. 

“Having only a little stick in my hand, I dared not 
attack him, but, without thinking, picked up some 
stones and began dropping them into his coils. 

‘Suddenly he awoke, instinctively directing his cold 
glassy eyes upon the offending mortal. 

“Another irritating stone, and his eyes were bright 
with passion, his forked tongue darting in and out, to 
the accompaniment of an occasional hiss. 

“I had sufficient common-sense left to step back a 
few paces ere again insulting his snakeship; and well 
it was | did so, as, like the lash of a whip when vigor 
ously used, the fellow uncoiled and threw himself at 
me. 

“At a glance I saw that the ire of a’mamba had 
been raised. 

“Nine feet of live snake-flesh tearing after one re- 
lieves the mind from all hesitancy. I turned, bent my 
head, and with arms advanced to protect the face, 
charged the bush. 

“A hasty glance back spurred me on; another glance 
showed a hot pursuit. 1 dashed on. 

i E nearing the clearing, and at last reached the 
coffee-field; but still the enemy was after me. No 
doubt I measured that bill in an astonishingly short 
time; at all events, I distanced the pursuer. 

“Reaching an open space from whence no danger 
could be seen approaching, I sank down, feeling rath- 
er limp. I think I had the pleasure of shooting my 
enemy some days after.” 

+e 
MATTER vs. MANNER. 

During his vealy period, a young man thinks that 
manner rather than matter makes the orator. He is 
more attracted by the pose of the speaker, by his grace- 
ful gestures, resonant voice and gorgeous rhetoric than 
by the ideas and logic of his speech. The Atlanta 
Jonstitution reports a conversation of the late A. H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, in which he tells how he once 
fell into that youthful error: 


I shall never forget my first trip away from home, 
nor the impression it made on me. I was quite a young 
man, and somehow business fell into my hands that 
carried me North. I had never been as far as Wash- 
ington before, and of course I wanted to see what 
there was to be seen. 

I went into the Senate gallery and took my seat. I 
could easily pick out the prominent men by the pict- 
ures that I had seen of them. Pretty soon a question 
came up, and the President of the Senate announced 
that Mr. Webster was entitled to the floor. 

Of course I was very much gratified that I was to 
hear him. He arose and began speaking in an ordina- 
ry conversational way. 1 think he took his snuff occa- 
sionally. 

He never made a gesture from the time he opened 
until he closed. I thought it was all sound doctrine, 


| but I was convinced that I knew a dozen college-boys 


who could have beaten him speaking. 

The next morning I picked up a paper. There was 
his speech, headed “Mr. Webster’s Great Speech on 
the Finances.” “Pshaw!” I thought, “they don’t call 
that a great speech, do they?” 

I saw another paper. There it was again, headed 
I went to 
3altimore. ‘There they had Mr. Webster’s great speech 


| on the finances. 


I reached Philadelphia, and everybody was talking 
about Mr. Webster’s great speech on the finances. I 
got to New York. There everything was in a ferment 
over Mr. Webster’s great speech on the finances. It 
was the same way in Boston. 

So I concluded that it must indeed be a great speech. 
It put me to thinking, and 1 made up my mind that it 
Was not the way a man said anything, but what he 
said, th..t made him an orator. 

~Or--- -— — 
DEAD-LETTER DECIPHERERS, 

The officials at the Dead-Letter Office, Washington, 
are experts at deciphering names and addresses. They 
read four or five-languages and every sort of bad writ- 
ing. A postmaster thus describes some of their achieve- 
ments in sending “dead”’ letters to live persons: 

They use magnifying glasses and they twist and turn 
the letters around, and hold them up to the light in all 
. 8SC8. 

Then they have maps of all the principal cities, and 
sometimes cause letters to reach their destinations that 





| have never had the address written on them. 


I remember one letter that went to the dead-letter 
office directed simply ‘‘Mrs. Sarah Brown, No 86 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue.” 

There was no city or State on the envelope, but the 
officer remembered that in Indianapolis there is a 
Massachusetts Avenue, and he sent it here and we de- 
livered it to the right party. 

A letter was sent from Ireland directed to “Pat Ma- 
loney, the first house in America.” 

Well, even that letter reached its destination. How? 





| Why, the official at the dead-letter office remembered 


that near the pier where Irish emigration usually land 
in New York City there is an Irish boarding-house. 

That boarding-house was the first house the emigrant 
strikes in America after getting off the ship, and there 
that letter found Pat Maloney. The letter contained 
two hundred dollars. 


+~@>- — 
HAPPY. 
An Irishman and his wife, who have grown up in 


the mills of Lawrence, Mass., illustrate in their little 
home the virtue of contentment: 


They have no children, and live alone in a tiny house. 
They have worked together for fifty years for their 
home, saving up little by little until it was paid for. 
They are rather feeble in mind and body, but possessed 
of wonderful patience. 

Their crowning ambition was to carpet the “fore- 
room,” and that has just been gratified. 

*“An’ what more can we ask?” said the wife to a vis- 
itor, pride and satisfaction shining in every line of her 
wrinkled face. 

‘““Now me an’ Mike is ready to be waked respecta- 
ble any day, an’ he is as plaised with the carpet as me- 
self; it’s the two of us as is plaised togither. 

“An’ ivery night, before we goes to bed, we jist 
peeks in at the blissid carpet—an’ the table a-shinin’, 
an’ the pictur of the Virgin over the shelf a-smilin’ 
down on us. Ab, mum, it’s rich folks we're gittin to 
be, intirely !"’ 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE DOG RAGS. 


Gold Locks has new things in plenty, 
A hat and a parasol; 
Teddy has a half score of playthings— 
Bows and arrows and ball; 
But little Dog Rags— 
Why, he has nothing at all. 
What if you had in your jacket-pockets 
Silver and notes and gold, 
And near at hand was a beautiful market 
Where dogs’ things were sold, 
And little Dog Rags 
In asking had grown bold, 
What would you buy for him, first of any? 
Sit down now and guess; 
Do you think he’d want as much as we do? 
Or could he do with less? 
Here, little Dog Rags, 
At the right place, please bark “Yes.” 
Perhaps you'd like a nice umbrella, 
For, surely as the sky 
Pours down a flood, in all the torrent 
You’re out—no one knows why ; 
Dear little Dog Rags, 
*Twould keep your ringlets dry. 


Or, you might choose a good revolver; 
I know you do 8» hate 
To see a tramp along the highway 
Even glance toward the gate. 
Fierce little Dog Rags, 
You’d send the bullets straight. 


Or, maybe a looking-glass would suit you, 
So you could sit and scan 
The silkiest-footed little creature 
That ever begged or ran— 
A little Dog Rags, 
All white and brown and tan. 
No? Then perhaps you’d like a cracker? 
Ah, see him dip and spring! 
Such dashing round in breezy circles, 
Such leaps, such curveting! 
Why, little Dog Rags, 
You foolish, pretty thing! 
Sweeter than caramel or candy 
To Gold Locks or to Ted 
Is the mere name of “cracker” to him; 
Only to hear it said 
This little Dog Rags 
Would stand upon his head. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BaTEs. 


4@> 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT IN- 
SECTS. 
Flies. 
Some of I 
make 
leaves 


you, hope, began to 
collections last summer of 
and stones, flowers and in- 
sects, mosses and sea-creatures. 

You have all, [ am sure, found 
something. 

Shall I open the box where one of 
you keeps his treasures ? 

Here are a common house-fly and a 
blue-bottle, a large brown beetle, a 
smaller pale yellow one, a cricket, a 
katydid, two or three butterflies, a 
dragon-fly, a moth and a bumblebee. 

In another box a little girl has 
carefully put away a rolled-up brown 
leaf with something that rattles inside 
it, and some stiff, shining, brown 
dead creatures that were once large caterpillars. | 
Here is enough for a whole winter's work ! | 

Look at whatever you have in the first box, and 
see if you can find the bodies of your insects | 
divided in any way. 

If you look at your flies carefully, you will see 


half of the body, and that in its turn from the 
lower half. 

The word insect means cut into, and the bodies 
of all true insects are divided, when they are full- 
grown, in this way, in three parts. 

The divisions of some classes are much more 
plainly marked than of others. 

Look at your fly again. 

How many wings has he ? 

Two. 

He belongs to the class of two-winged insects. 

Perhaps some of you can think of another two- 
winged insect which makes himself very dis- 


Your baby sister or brother has just as many 
legs and arms as your mother, just as many eyes 
and ears, fingers and toes, but baby-insects do not 
look at all like their mothers. 

When a fly lays her eggs, she does not sit on 
them as a bird does, to keep them warm until they 


or in meat or cheese, where they will keep warm 
without her, and her children will find food all 
ready for them. 

What are a fly's children ? 

Not the little flies that you see sometimes in the 
air on summer evenings, but small, soft, whitish 
creatures without wings. 

After a while they gruw hard and brown, then 
burst their skins, or crawl out of them, and come 
forth full-grown flies. 

How does a fly eat? Put a live one under a 
' glass with a lump of sugar, and see if you can find 
out. 

Do you see something that comes from his mouth 
and rests on the sugar ? 

It is a tongue, that divides into two flat leaves, 
opened and shut by springs. 

The inside of these leaves is rough, and hurts 
our skin when a fly lights on our face or hand. 

How does a fly walk on the ceiling ? 

Nobody knows exactly. 





are ready to hatch, but lays them about a stable, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One man, who has studied flies for many vears, 


| thinks that something sticky comes from each of 


| the little hairs on his feet, and another that each 
foot acts like a sucker, as a piece of leather does 
when you lift a stone up by it. 

Can you see a fly’s eyes ? 

Not without a strong microscope; but you can 
find out with your little glass where they are, on 
the sides of his head. 

Each of the eyes is made up of many small 
| ones, more than you could count in a long time. 
| Now, ask somebody to find you some verses that 

begin “Baby bye, here’s a fly ; Jet us watch it, you 
and I,” and perhaps you will like them so well 


| that you will learn them. Cc. M. BM. 


———_+or- 
For the Companion. 
BABY’S EYES. 
Look down deep in baby’s eyes, 
Tell me what therein you see, 


Only strange and wondering thoughts 
Of the purest purity. 


{ 


Eyes grow dim with toil and care, 
Something goes with tears and sighs, 
But for innocence itself, 
Look down deep in baby’s eyes. 
JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 











For the Companion, 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Play this is our little home, 
And you are my little child; 
You must give me lots of trouble, 
And be very naughty and wild. 


Then I’ll punish you severely, 
You shall stand in the corner all day; 
And Ill scold you and I'll whip you— 
What’s that? You'd rather not play? 








For the Companion, 


CHERRIES. 


| They were such neat, pretty baskets—of all sizes 
and sorts, and with twisfed birch-bark handles. 
There were more than fifty when they were all 


“There’s more than I know what to do with,” | done and ready to be filled with the cherries—the 


said Grandma Gaines, standing in the door and 


| looking out at the cherry-trees; ‘and I declare it 
that the head is partly separated from the upper | 


seems a pity to have ‘em wasted 

Just at that minute a thought popped into Chub’s 
head—little Chub Gaines, whose real name wasn’t 
Chub nor anything like it. 

“O grandma!” he cried. ‘I—I'll tell you what 
to let me do! Let me send a lot of ‘em to the 
Flower Mission peoples, and they'll take em round 
to poor folks and childrens just the same’s they 
do flowers. Oh, can’t I, gramma ?” 

“Of course,” said grandma; “of course you 
may, and I’m proper glad you thought of it, 
dearie. But what are you going to send ’em in ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” answered Chub, slowly. 

And he didn’t find out till that afternoon, when 





agreeable on summer nights. 

Allinsects breathe, not as we do, through a nose, 
but through holes in their sides, that cannot be 
seen without the aid of a strong glass. 

The little pocket-glasses that some of you 
have will, however, help you in finding many 
things that you would not know without them. 

Do you see the hairs on your blue-bottle ? 

Look at his legs. 

How many? 

Count them, and then remember that all true 
insects, when grown-up, have the same number. 

When grown up? 

Yes, for insects change their forms more than 
once. 


he went out in the woods to think it over, and lay 
down under a birch tree. Two or three bits of 
loosened bark were swinging in the light breeze, 
| and Chub looked at them a long while before he 
knew he was thinking about them. All in a min- 
ute he jumped up. That birch-bark was exactly 
what he wanted. 

“Tt’ll make such cunning baskets to hold the 
cherries,” he cried; ‘‘and they’ll be just like a 
piece of the real country,” 

So Chub pulled off great strips of the tough 
bark and carried them home as fast as his feet 
could carry him. And Grandma Gaines said it 
was just the thing, and that Aunt Janet should 
help hm make the baskets. 





Black Hearts and Early Reds and Golden Drops. 
“It’s the best fun I ever had,” said Chub. “I’m 
just as happy.” 


else happy,” said grandma. 

Do you suppose that was it? Chub didn’t 
really know; but he thought it was very good fun 
to pull off the cherries and fill his baskets with 
some of each kind. Around the edges of the bas- 
kets he put a fringe of cherry-leaves and ox-eyed 
daisies. They looked so pretty ! 

And then he sent them, by grandpa, to town. 

The next week brought a letter to Chub,—a nice 
letter, printed, so that Chub could read it him- 
self,—thanking him. 

“Why, ’twasn’t me!” cried Chub; ‘’twas you, 
gramma !” 

Bat it seems to me, as it seemed to Grandma 
Gaines, that Chub’s kindly little heart had some- 
thing to do with it. Mrs. STODDARD. 

—————~+oe—__—__ 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Ava very much dislikes thunder, which she calls 
“a large, big noise.” One day during a shower 
she ran to grandma with,— 

“TI don’t like thunder, gramma; I don’t like it 
cooked nor any way !” 

At another time she asked,—“Is God rolling 
barrels ‘round ?” 





“Tt’s because you’re trying to make somebody | 














(NUTS TO CRACK) 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4 is nine inches. 
The 5, 6 is a verb. 
The 7, 8, 9, 10 18 to injure. 
The 11, 12, 13 is a feminine name. 
The 14, 15 is a pretix. 
The 16, 17, 18, 19 is an exploit. 
The 20, 21 is a masculine nickname. 
The whole, composed of 21 letters, is the name of an 
historical event which took place on July 19, 1588. 
WASHUA. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 

Transpose 1—I sharpen by attrition, and make é—a 
color of several varieties, or a want of all color. 

‘Transpose 2—a gold coin of ancient Greece, and 
make 7—in repose. 

Transpose 3—a small Turkish coin, and make 8—a 
small heok. 

Transpose 4—a popular flower, and 
make 9—weeds used in sacred Scripture 
as an unhappy symbol. 

Transpose 5—an ancient wind instru- 
ment, and make 10—a barrel followed 
by a small barrel. 

Read the words required in the order 
of the numbers, and find in their first 
letters the name of an English author 
who was born July 19, 1674. 

Read the following definitions rightly 
and find a line of verse written by that 
author in reply to an allusion to his infe- 
rior person : 

A personal pronoun+a poetic abbrevi- 
ation of the name of a certain country+a 
familiar abbreviation in the address of a 
letter+-he is+a vegetable substance used 
in making leather and hotbeds--a fish--a 
musical syllable-+an abbreviation of 
measure-+-a leader of the instrumental 
music inthe temple service in King Da- 
vid’s day. E. L. E. 

3. 


CHARADE. 
My first is an animal, useful and wise; 
My second’s two-fifths of a curse; 
So bad is my third that to take or be ill 
Some people scarce know which is 
worse. 
My fourth was a curious household god, 
Known to the Roman race,— 
"T'was regarded as a departed soul, 
In each family holding a place. 





My whole is a creature, ugly and small, 
That grows to be full of beauty; 

Showing that we may rise in the world 
If only we do our duty. 


4. 


UPRIGHTS AND DIAGONALS, 


*- * 
a * 
*e&-* ee * 
* ‘ #e * 
* ° * 
* ae 
* °_* * 
* * 


Read the uprights downwards, and find 
two classes of persons who enjoy the 
summer vacation. The six diagonals 
show what coinects the two classes. 

Read across—1, Pertaining to Tartary. 
2, Attempteth. 8, A certain town once 
occupied as a military hospital, refer- 
ferred to as though it were «a common 
name. 4, What is deposited in a bank, 
followed by what is drawn from a bank. 
5, Sheltered. 6, An English battlefield in 
the days of James II., beginning at the 
second letter of the name. 7, A drum 
beat at daybreak. 8, A Union general 
of the late war whose exploits are the 
subject of a popular poem. 

WESTBROOK. 
5. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Standard Works for Young People. 

Seadown Toll-Gate, by Harlan Hinet 
Wheaton. 

Scumwyg’s Short Road to Babylon, by 
8. Hugo Ashmeth. 

Brincor’s One Sou, by Eli Ofendade. 

Lord Coolword’s Thirteen Friends, by 
Nathan Nessine Richards, 

6. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC, 
Whose favorite birds were the swan and the dove? 
Whom did the sweet player Orpheus love? 
Who by his wife was deprived of sight? 
Who conquered the Amazons in his might? 
Who was the astronomical muse? 
What god wore the winged cap and shoes? 
What youth with his beautiful self was charmed? 
Who heard the sirens’ songs unharmed? 
What maiden loved Minos, the King of Crete, 
And by treachery caused her father’s defeat? 
Now answer these questions and you will discover 
The name of a most importunate lover. Iris, 


I. McD. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. Bugbear. 
| & THAW WHat 

TOME MOTE 

REAP PARE 

8S ALE SEAL 

DIRE RIDE 

SUES USES8 

LEFT FELT 

DEAF FADE 

PINS sNIP Zigzag— 

READ DEAR World's Fair. 
3. Mid, Sum, Mer (Midsummer). 
4. Cc 

MAY 
FORTH 
SHANNON 
CONTENTED 
CHELSEA 
IRISH 
TAY 
N 

5. Ist stanza, Ruth, chorus; 2d, Cesar, oh! dear! 


| 3d, races, traces; 4th, Sue, educated horses, 





Answer to Summer Puzzle. 


1 Yearning 2 After 3 Riches 4 Gives 5 Uneasiness. 

6 Follow 7 The 8 Useful 9 Healthy 10 sor “gaccang 

11 Found 12 Early 13 Habits 14 Of 15 Thrift. 

16 July 17 Leaves 18 Rustle 19 Through 20 Eventide. 
| 7,9,12, 4,2,20,2,15 6,10,5,18,19,13, 14,11, ™6,8,17,1. 
\THE GREAT FOURTH OF JULY. 
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cit « ‘ived by the Publishers tor its discon- 
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Payment for the C ompanion, when sent by mail, 





arrearages is made, as 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required : 
money by us before the date opposite 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Ofiice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


ifter receipt of 
your hame on] 











The Date against your name on the margin of | 
your — shows to what time your subserlption 
is pak 


The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsibte until arreara; 
and their papers are ordered to be dise 
L etters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, ) 








TOBACCO AND BLINDNESS. 





Whatever the race may have been once, it is not now 


physiologically perfect. ‘The diseases, ailments, and | nect, at either end, with other roads, the conductor is 
morbid tendencies of men of the present day, are the | “lowed to run the train according to his own sweet 
accumulated results of the bad hygienic influences, | Will. One day, the passengers on a road in one of the 
that have flowed in upon the race in all past time. | Territories were surprised to see the train, when sev- | 
Each human being is now born with one or more weak | eral miles from any station, stop in the midst of a} 


points, at which he is most likely to break down, and | 

hence is differently affected by the same exposure. 
Now, it is not often that a man knows what his weak 

points are, 


as far as possible, 


and therefore it behooves him to observe, 


every law of hygiene, and not allow 


himself to tamper with agents of possible harm, be- 


cause thousands of other men have apparently used 


these agents with impunity. 


As to these thousands who have apparently escaped 
injury, the case is not by any means closed with them, 


and as for the man who is tempted to do as they have 


done, the harmful agent may make for his weakest 
point with all the certainty of fate. Who would be 
foolish enough to use tobacco, if he knew that in time 
blindness would be the result? But see what Prof 
Reynolds said in an address to a class of medical grad- 
uates, 

“It is a well-known fact that tobacco poisons the | 


members of the | 
led to the 
discovery, that smoking produces the so-called ambly- 


nerve centres of a majority of the male 


human family. areful investigations have 


opia—dimness of vision. ‘This form of amblyopia is 
precisely identical in all respects, with that produced 


of Both 


use 


by the excessive alcohol. are incurable. 


THE 


and systematically watched now than iii 
the results are extremely interesting. 


= —s 
DIVING FOR COINS. 

The sea-coast negro is as much of an amphibian as 

the The 

marvels of swiftness, skill and /ong breath in the wa- 


Sandwich Islander. Bermuda negroes are 


ter and under it, and in chasing and catching things 


thrown into the water, they are more expert than a pet | 


spaniel, as also are the negroes of the African coast. 
We have read the exploits of the idle aarkies and 


Arabs of the Red Sea in diving for coins (which seems | 


the chief means of livelibood with that kind of 
performers); and here a correspondent of the 
Francisco Chronicle describes the black divers of Sen 
on the other side of the ‘*Dark Continent :” 


to be 
San 


egal, 


The ship no sooner comes to anchor than it is sur- 
rounded by a swarm of native canoes, ‘dug-outs,” 
most of them straight, some of them crooked, and all 
of them filled with yelling negroes, whose business it 
is to dive for your amusement and pay, and to beg for 
money, food, clothes, cigars, anything. 

With the exception of a breech-cloth, they are en- 
tirely naked, and ready to dive for a piece of money 
the moment it is thrown into the water. 

As a coin takes a zigzag, oscillating motion in sink- 
ing, and therefore goes down slowly, they never fail to 
secure one. At first they will not dive for less than a 
frane, but afterwards they will plunge in for a copper. 
| They will dive under the ship and come up on the op- 
| posite side. 

We dressed one of them in a complete suit of gen- 

leman’s clothes, black silk hat, kid gloves and boots 
entire, upon condition that after being thus attired he 
would dive for a franc. It was curious to see the sav- 
ge dress himself, and very laughable when he was 
obliged to ask for assistance in getting on his gloves. 

At length, being completely attired, he stood ready 
for the coin, and the moment it was thrown he plunged 
into the sea without hesitation, clothes, hats, boots, 
gloves and all. Well, he got the coin, but not without 
difficulty, and at the peril of his life, for his clothes 
embarrassed him, and he had to be hauled into the 





boat. 
+ 
A WESTERN CONDUCTOR, 
Now and then, in the West, the traveller stumbles 


upon a railroad whose rate of speed indicates that at 
least one proverb directs its management, ‘*Haste makes 
waste.” Not having to ‘make time” in order to con- 


prairie, where there was scarcely a house to be seen. 
Their wonder was intensified by seeing the conductor 
walk into the car, armed with a shot-gun. 


said he, “there is fine chicken-shoot- 
at this seasop of the year, and if some of 
you will be kind enough to step out of the cz ar, and | 
scare up the birds, I can show you a little sport.’ 

Most of the passengers, being Western men, heartily | 
entertained the novel suggestion that they should turn 
themselves into “beaters,” for the conductor’s amuse 
ment. They turned out, seared up the prairie-hens, | 
and the conductor bagged a dozen in a few minutes. 

One morning, a8 the same conductor was about leav- 
ing the depot, with his train, he received a telegram 
eu ving him to delay until the telegraphers could reach 
the station. He telegraphed back, asking how many 
were in the party. 

“Seven,’’ came back in answer, and he decided, 
against the remonstrance of the passengers, 
their arrival, thinking to make seven more fares. 

After two hours of waiting, the party arrived. The 
train started, and the conductor, in collecting the fares, 
found that every man of the seven was in the employ | 
of the company and had a “free pass.’ 


“Gentlemen,” 
ing just here, 





+ 
NEW YORK FIRE-ENGINES. 
A correspondent of the New York Herald thus de- 


scribes the movements of men and horses connected | 


I know a number of persons here (in Louisville) Who | with the fire-engines of New York when an alarm of 
are practically blind from an excessive use of to- | fire has been struck: ‘The engine stands in the engine- 
bacco.” as | house ready for the road. So does the tender. The 
| horses are in their stalls. The men are lounging about 

PUSSY’S DELIGHT, j or sleeping. ‘The alarm strikes. In a twinkling all are 


Cats dislike the water, and are careful not to wet | 
their feet. A correspondent sends us an account of a 
large black cat, named Zidkijah, and says that perhaps | 
he proves the fact by being its exception. 
yet he 
watching rat-holes. 


Ile is a ter 


ror to rats, is not ubsorbed by a passion for 


He will sit in the sink and watch with intense eager. | 


ness the water run into the sink-spout. So fascinated 
does he become that, though repeatedly spoken to, his 
ears scarcely twitch in reply. 

He tries aguin and again to stop the bubbles before 
they disappear in the hole, yet his failures do not lessen 
The faster 
Though his feet are 
covered by it, yet so long as the water runs smoothly 
he remains in the sink. 
the 


he does not at once 


his pleasure at seeing the running water. 
it flows, the more he enjoys it. 


Even when rush from the faucet gives him a 
leave the sink. He 
shakes first one and then another, twitches all 
all the watches the hole intently. At 
he realizes that he is thoroughly wet; then he 
gives a funny little cry, “IPrrt! prrt!” jumps down, 
shakes himself and smooths his wet fur. 

When the spattering and noise cease, he will often 
jump back into the sink and ask that the water may 
be turned on again. 


shower-bath, 
paw, 
over, but time 


last, 


He requests by going first to the 
hole, then to the faucet, and looking appealingly at any 
one standing near. 

“Pret!” 
as intently ¢ 


As soon as his request is granted, 
and at once watches the sink- 
as if he expected to see a rat emerge 

During the hot days of summer, Zidkijah will stand 
under the faucet to let the water drip upon his back. 
Sometimes he moves slowly back and forth, in order 
to give the whole of his spine the benefit of the cool- 
ing drops. 

When his mistress is in the garden, Zidkijah follows 
her about, watching her movements with great curios- 
ity. While she is filling the watering-pot, he stretches 
up to sniff at the end of the long spout, and always 
pretends to be surprised when she tips it just enough 
to wet his inquisitive black nose, 
cries, 


he gives a 


hole 


as he races off and up a tree. 


He soon returns, and if his mistress fails to notice 
him, bis soft “Prrt!” asks her Ile 
will follow brick walk, 
often changing its course by his attempts to stop its 
progress. 


to sprinkle him. 


a siream of water across the 


The fact that Zidkijah dislikes being out in a shower, 
and plays with water only wheu some one is watching 
him, suggests that this strange havit may be due to fe- 
line vanity. 

The tricke and habits of animals are more closely 


“Prrt! prrt!” he | 


at their posts 


“By acurious contrivance the hammer that strikes 
warning gong sets in operation a system of cords and 
evers that unfasten the horses. ‘The men come down | 
| from their sleeping or sitting-rooms, not by stairways, 

but by a pole, to the lower floor. 
| “They are all rez uly in a twinkling. 

the horses? They generally outstrip the bipeds in re- 
| sponding to the call. The hammer which releases them 
| and strikes the gong, sends them an alarm they at once 
| interpret. 
“Standing or 
the engine-pole. 
| of ve lly-bands and squee zing of collars and fastening 


lying, they are out at once and beside 


|} of reins. The new ‘swing’ harness used in the depart 
| ment is a complete caparison, which is suspended by 
| ho ingenious apparatus above the spot where the 


horses take their places. 

“Close the open collar with a snap, pull a rope which 
lifts the suspending apparatus, and they are equipped | 
and ready for the road. The door swings open, every 
man is in his place and away goes the engine.” 


ee a 
FATAL, 


life. 
late is reported in the Chester County (Pa.) Times : 





A little girl named Letitia MacNamee, living in 
|} Pheenixville, Pa., left her home to visit a neighbor 


| named Hartigan. As she entered the y 


his house a shot was fired through the front window. 
The girl fell to the ground erying ‘““Mamma!” 
| was picked up dead, and carried to her home. 


| It appears there was a party of young people spend- 
They were in one room 


ing the evening at Hartigan’s. 
| while he was in another. 
| He ealled his wife, 
| his gun through the window 
| and that she need not be frightened. He 
loaded with a marble. 
| and thus became a murderer. 


——+>—_—_. 
A CHURL, 


| the Paradise of women. 
| the general courtesy with which they are treated occurs 


’ 
| but it is generally an unacclimated foreigner who makes 
it—such a man as this one reported by Lillie D. Blake: 


“TL saw the other day,” she says, 


| 

| car. 

| big. 

| folded his arms, looking complacently at bis wife stand. 
ing alone. ‘Sir,’ 

| hi 


| vos mine vife,’ aud kept bis seat.” 





| for 


to wait | 


the | 


And what of 


There is no harnessing, no adjusting | 


If it is not criminal carelessness to use loaded fire- | 
arms as instruments of mere fun, it is a criminal act to | THE PATENT SOLID LEATHER } 
point them where they may possibly endanger human 
Another instance of learning the lesson sadly too 


yard in front of | 


She | 


and told her he was going to fire 
to frighten the visitors, 
also told a 
young man in the room with him that the gun was | 
He fired, as he said he would, 


The United States, according to foreign tourists, is 
Occasionally, an exception to 


“a stout German 
| with his pale and feeble wife get into a crowded horse- 

A gentleman rose to give the wife a seat, but the 
fat husband seized it, settled himself back and 


said the irate gentleman, ‘I gave the 
lady my seat!’ The husband looked surprised, shrugged 
nis shoulders, and replied, ‘Oh, dot vos all righdt; dot 





YOUT H’S CO} MPANION. 
and | 


Invalids, as well as children, find Mellin’s Food a 
most satisfactury and nourishing article of diet. Its 
method of preparation adapts it to the most delicate 





| stomach, while its strengthening properties are wou- 
| derful. It may be had of your druggist. [Ade. 


—o 
Weak lungs, spitting of blood, consumption, and 
kindred affections, cured without a physician, Address 
treatise, with two stamps, WORLD’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. [Adv. 
- > 

An Offensive Breath.—Brown’s CAMPHORATED 

| SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE Cleanses the teeth and sweet- 
| Sold everywhere at 25 cts. [Adv, 
| Hall’s Hair Renewer is the least troublesome to 
| apply, and the most cleanly, of all hair preparations. 

EE 





| ens the breath. 











Halford Sauce, No family table should be without it. 
eared 


Salt Rheum is the most common skin disease, and 


Hood's Sarsaparilla the best reniedy. (Adv. 
entiigaliinennntnay 
Halford Sauce invaluable to all good cooks. [Adv. 





Set of Comic € ards—TH REE DON KEY > 
post-free, 6c.; 5 for 25c. CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 7rans- 
Jer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Ge = i Hhromos, 206.3 oF the lot 
Ss 
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for 25e, Vame this paper. H.E YTON,M slier,V yt. 
Can make mone ling our Family Mea- 
AGENTS icines. No Cap al required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl 5 ‘ew York, 





( VER the Garden W all,: and 995 So a ae and 
Music for 12c,; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, loc. L. H ATH AWAY, 339 W ash. St., Boston, Mass, 


Pieces of Sheet Music for ON Ly DOLL AR! 
50 cape 2 sent by mail for Five Ce 
AS. L. DICKINSON, 19 ie St., N.Y. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, ae ote omens 2s. Sold at all news-sti ee, 
STEARN N 


6 cents.  P ublishers, New Yor 
‘GUN and 1000 NOVELTIES. Send three I-ct. 
stamps for 1l2-page Catalogue.Rifles .Re- 
volvers, Fishing Tackle, Cutler Games and Novelties. It 
tells how to load a common Shot Gun to kill at 100 yards. 
Chas, Folsom, 106 Chambers St., N.Y.,P.0.Box 972 


DOMINO!! 


3-cent postage stamps and get one good 
> Dominoes mailed FREE. 
CENTAUR COMPANY, 182 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Babies of Maumee. 

Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 

In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 

In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
} No babies now that bawl 

In Maumee. 


- BASE BALL. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of sporting poo ever issued. Lawn-Tennis, 
Base Bi all, Archery Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, Boating, 

Gymn soy n’s Goods, and all the latest nov- 
e ithe =~ Ss. — alec ations, on fine tinted 


par ) 
PE € K rs SNY¥ DE K,1 26 any 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 




































Send three 
set of = 













ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW TREATISE Sent Free!! 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E, Third St., CINCINNATI, 0. 

= LITTLE GIANT OIL STOVE, 


and Cc heapest in the —. 
| $1 















75 5. 60 
.10.00 
"flat heater and 
5.00 








xten. top, 
Broiler, $6.00, Iron Stand 5 
Delivered free to any pi ote of 
eatery poh ons stove . 
ranted. liess Stove Works ‘Chicago. 





“DR. 3. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 











It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make xillons, by mail cents, 
and two 3e, Stamps for pos : 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 


Composed of Sarsaparilla 
green, Dandelion, &e. 


if Man, Juniper, Winte 
pared at N. E. sotanic De- 
pot, 24 Washington Street, Boston, 


| GEO, W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
| 


“COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
| COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

} FOR 


















sOTH SEXES, 
|} Send thre ent stamp for new 
illustrated page yrue. 
THE POPE co., 


M’E’G 
597 W ashington St., 
| BOSTON, MASS, 


320 In The oar <= 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country 
North 
Dakota. 


AGRES visi: 


u nited States 
Land Office at 
Sectional Map and full particulars 
FREE, Addy 


Grand Forks,Dt, 


FREE 





| Ass’t Gen’l Pass, Agt.. St. pais \ Ag 
| and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





DECORATIVE 


NAILS AND BUTTONS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS! 
For Upholstery, Wall Decora- 
tions, and all kinds of Leather 
| work. Endorsed by the finest 
| } trade everywhere, and for sale 

by all leading dealers. 
prices to -RICAN SOLID 
BUTTON ¢ Providence, R. I. 


O., Mention this paper. 


SPALDING’S CATCHER’ . GLOVES. 


Do not interfere with throwing 

and no catcher or player sub- 

ject to sore hands should be 

without a pair of these gloves. 
No. 0 League Catcher 

selected, per pair, $3.00 

No. 1 Heavy Selected and 

warranted per pair, 

No. 2 Second Qual. per pair.14 

No. 3 Third Qual. per pair, 1.00 

Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 

A. G. SPALDING & Bros., 

Send 3 cents for C: atalogue of Base Ball supplies. 


a JIRY GOODS 

















BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
° _— “ Hepsi bat Beas Msclery, 
olster. an adics’ Dreases, 
Underwear, “ag ay He Goods. 
Outfits, maple, inior- 


~F *hileda. 








"COOPER & CON ARD. 
O7>Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 





JULY 19, 


APPLE JELLY. 


Made from Sweet Cider without sugar or any 
foreign substance. 
Many 
in use. 


thousands 


Send for descrip- , 
tive Circulars and ; 
testinjonials. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO. Bellows Falls, Vt 
THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
40) MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
"30 “Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired, 
20 ae acres of Government lands open to set- 


tlers FREE, 
For one and pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANK( 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


__¥ and Commissioner 3 N. P. R.R., St. Paul, 


_ "AWHOLESOME CURATIVE. _ 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


| AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
| ; FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &c. 
O7-SUPERIOR TO PILLS 
and all other system- 
regulating medicines. 
THE DOSE IS SMALL, 
Em ACTION PROMPT, 
Eo me actic DELICIovs. 
Ladies and children 








Minn. 
































Send for samples and 
THER 


108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





PRUDENT “HOUSEKEEPERS. 
PRATY’S ASTRAL OIL. 








The New York State Board of Health state 

that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
| stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
| leum, 





An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil, 


| PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., New York. 





**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





ISFIGURING HUMORS, ‘eiiibiaian , 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cle “uns= 
| es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
Dy | lee and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 

cers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
Toilet Requisite, prepared trom CUTICURA, is ind 
sable in treating Skin seases, Baby Humors 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Gr Skin. 

CuTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers ‘and Skin Beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 

cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DkUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., BOSTON, MASS. 





and 
ven=- 
Skin 







































